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The Disciples Publication 


The Disciples 


Society is an organiza- 


which 











tion through 
churches of the Disciples 
of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 


Publication 
Society 


stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday Schools own and 


directly operate it It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 


religion. 
* &* 
The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as-a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


religious re- 


* &* * 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday School literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. 


In its mechanical and 


artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 


pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the Church is now being ushered. 


* * * 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, The Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the 
Christian world. It desires definitely to 
occupy a catholic point of view and it 
seeks readers in ‘all communions. 























The Bethany System of Sunday School Literature 





“As Nearly Perfect as Can Be” 


“We have used the Bethany Graded Lessons for three years, and the longer 


we 


use them the better we like them. 


They are the latest and best thing in 


Sunday-school material, and when all of the text books have been prepared 


it will offer a Sunday-school course as nearly perfect as can be. 


They certainly 


make teaching and learning easy, and cover in a most adequate way the whole 


ground of education 


in 


Christian service, 


The teacher’s text books are espe- 


cially valuable and constitute in themselves a course in Sunday-school pedagogy.” 


H. D. 


MACLACHLAN, 


Seventh Street Christian Church, Richmond, Va. 
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The Tertium Quid 


It was Pythagoras who gave the world the expres- 
Here is his famous sentence: 
That is, 


sion “tertium quid.” 
“Sunt bipes homo et avis et tertium quid.” 
“There are three kinds of two-legged animals—man, 
the bird and a third something.” It was a very small 
list, only three kinds of things that walk on two legs, 
but hundreds that walk on four or more! Pythagoras 
himself must have been impressed with its contrast 
with the quadrupeds and the things that creep and 
crawl. But small as it is, few of the hearers of Pyth- 
agoras were able to feel certain that he had not made 
the list of two-legged animals too large. Who or 
what was the tertium quid? 

Jamblichus affirmed that by the third something 
Pythagoras intended a humorous allusion to himself; 
but nobody knows that this is true, and even if we 
knew it we could not feel sure that Pythagoras was 
justified in making of himself a class entirely distinct 
from either men or the birds. 

What right has a philosopher to make of himself a 
class, and to be neither man nor bird? 


* * a 


Yet the problems of life revolve around the tertium 
quid. It is he who keeps the course of true love from 
running smoothly; it is he who is the villain in life’s 
drama; it is he who has to be eliminated before the 
end of the chapter in order that the hero and the 
heroine may find the full meaning of life in each 
other. But when the curtain has rung down and the 
hero and the heroine are happy in each other’s love, 
again arises the tertium quid. At first it may be 
the high cost of living, or the strain put upon them 
by the effort to adjust the high ethereal quality of 
love to the practical demands of a world in which 
business must be done and three meals a day pre- 
pared. But the supremely important third somewhat 
makes his advent into the cradle. Then love that 
supposed itself to be complete with two adjusts itself 
to a complete realignment in the presence of the ter- 
tium quid. Man, woman, child—behold the triune 
family, complete in the tertium quid! 

This law somehow relates itself to the whole proc- 
ess of life and art, It expresses itself in the com- 
position of music with its theme, its variations, and 
its dacapo. It sets itself forth in the progress of a 
well-ordered sermon in which we await first the state- 
ment of the theme, then its exposition, amplification, 
and the setting forth of balanced and perhaps anti- 
thetic considerations ; and finally the gathering of the 
lessons into a sort of climactic unity in which the 
truth is made to apply itself to the spiritual life of 
the hearer. 


We may phrase it as we like; and the principle 
has been phrased anew by the greatest of living phil- 
osophers, Rudolph Eucken, in his analysis of human 
life. He sets forth this threefold scheme as that to 
which the normal spiritual life of man adjusts itself: 

(1) The stage of nature in which life is lived un- 
der the authority of sense, expediency, and conven- 
tion. This is the normal condition of the child life, 
conforming to the parents’ religion, adopting the 
standards of conduct and social usage which belong 
to the environment, finding growth and normal de- 
velopment in harmony with external conditions. 

(2) The negative stage in which the individual 
breaks with the merely natural life and comes into 
touch with the life of absolute spirit. This is the 
time when the child emerges from childhood, thinks 
and plans for himself, becomes a problem to father 
and mother, undertakes new and often trying experi- 
ments in the effort to express the force and meaning 
ot a new life struggling into birth. This is the time 
when life loses itself in great enthusiasms of love, 
or business, or education, or politics, or possibly even 
religion. It is the time when the passions of altruism 
and quixotic dreams fill the imagination and all of 
life is forgotten save the one great thing that now 
seems sujremely well worth living for. 

(3) Finally, there is the reconstructive stage in 
which the whole of life is reckoned with, in 
which egoism and altruism find their balance. 

Some people never go beyond the first stage. They 
live, perhaps, not wholly unlovable lives. They stay 
in the environment in which they are placed, reflect- 
ing the color of that on which they repose. They 
never meet any great issues, never face any great 
crises, but simply live. Perhaps they do not break 
many of the Ten Commandments. We cannot call 
them positively wicked, yet we know that theirs are 


incomplete lives. 
e <@.-s 


Other lives get beyond this and enter into the con- 
flict, but never go beyond it. They lose themselves, 
perhaps, in the overraastering power of temptation, 
perhaps in the maelstrom of business, perhaps in the 
follies and trivialities of society, but by whatever proc- 
ess they meet life’s great antagonism and are mas- 
They are lost out of the list of the tri- 
umphant. They become as those who are conformed 
to the world and in whom there is no triumph of heroic 
righteousness. 

There is a third class. It is of those who, recogniz- 
ing the full meaning of each of the two preceding, 
still discover the full significance of life in the third 
and crowning principle, 


tered by it. 
































Internationalism and the Church 


Thrilling Address Delivered Before the American Christian Missionary Society at Toronto. 


Eprror’s Nore—By common consent the address of Dr. J. A. 


thrilling utterance of 


Rev. W. F. 


most 


gripping address by 


of Columbus, Ind., on the opportunity in Russia. 


ternational and when Dr. 


responded with unflagging 


great that we 


the great convention. 


Rothenburger, of 


Macdonald began to speak thi 


attention 


BY J. A. MACDONALD. 


He began to speak 


Dr. Sweeney 
wearied 


until the close. 


asked Dr. Maecdonald’s permission to publish it in full, a fave 


the address is great is evident in the reading of it, but its full greatness only 


convention has its own 
One is this: 
Canada 


HIS great 
marks of distinction. 
the meetings are held in 
but the great body of the members 
are from the United States. On your way 
to this convention you erossed the inter 
national boundary, many of you for the 
For the first time in your lives 
than your own, 


first time 
vou are under another flag 
Che very thought of it touches your imag 
ination. In the days to come it will widen 
your horizons The 
this convention will help you in all other 


internationalism otf 


vreat relations to think internationally. 
For this reason I would have you thinl 
tonight about the Fact of International 
ism and the Responsibilities of the 


Chureh in view of the International Sit 


uation 


rit FACT Ol INTERNATION ALISM. 


No nation ever again can live to itsel! 
or die to itself. It was onee the dream 
ot several American statesmen 
that the United States would live in com 
fortable isolation, free from all alliances 


Europe and the 


great 


and antagonisms otf 


world That dream was vain States 
men in Canada still protest that this 
dominion shall not be drawn into the 


polities. But 


Whether we 


stand up 


mad vortex of European 


the world is too small 
wish it or not America 
counted among the 
is now and must forever remain a factor 
in world affairs More and more the 
United States and Canada must take ae 


must 


and be continents. It 


world situation 
illustrates the faet 
Churehes 


eount ol the 
This 
of internationalism in America. 
United States and ehurehes in 
Canada here meet and mingle in one 
great brotherhood The dividing line be 
tween the two countries is by no means 
It is the most real and divi 
continent For four 
ocean it 


very occasion 


in the 


lmaginary 
sive fact on this 
miles from ocean to 


from flaw and 


thousand 
divides flag sovereignty 


from sovereignty But the two peoples 
are not so divided. The people cross and 
Their interests and ideals and 
From the Rio 


Cape 


recross 
interwoven 
Bay, from 

there is 


purposes are 
Grrande to 
Breton to 


Hudson ’s 
California, beiny 


created a vast international community 
of interests, of opportunities and of ob 
America unique 


one in its life, one 


ligations, which makes 
among the eontinents: 
in its responsibility, and one in its mes 


sage to the world. 
’ 
AMERICA S UNIQUI SITUATION, 


unique fact in the situation 
on this continent, unique and meaningful, 


The most 
is this faet of two sovereigns but one 
people ; 
unbroken 
frontier line from Mexieo to the Aretie 
set unalterably for the defenee of our 


eivilization: two flags but one 


two rovernments but one 


common North American inheritance. 
This North American situation is in 
deed without parallel in all the world. 


You came, many of you, or you will re 


turn home, by way of Niagara, that there 


look upon America’s greatest 
exhibit, that wonder of the world. But 
Niagara Falls is not the most wonderful 
thing America has to show. On the Zam 
River Africa could show a higher 
waterfall. In Mexico I saw a vast horse- 


you may 


besi 


shoe 1,470 feet high, down which there 
onee tumbled more than a dozen Niag 
aras. No, America’s wonder is not 
Niagara. And America’s greatest 


things 


boast. 


achievement is not any of the 
about which we make our loudest 
But in one thing this continent is with 
out a peer, without a parallel: four thou 
international boundary; 


sand miles of 


Cleveland, O., on Chureh Extension, and Rev. Z. T. 
had started his hearers thinking of 
audience took a new 


wr which he willingly granted. 


t 


Macdonald, editor of the Toronto Globe, was the 
at 9:30 p. m., following two extended and 


Sweeney, 
things in 


lease on its energy and 


The demand for the publication of this address was so 


That 
hose who heard it can appreciate. 


gives lustre to this whole continent, the 
late Goldwin Smith, was in the habit of 
saying that the time had come for wip- 
ing out this international dividing line. 
Other men have said, sometimes on one 
sometimes on the other, that this 
or that trade policy would work for po- 
litical union on this continent. They 
think only on the surface who so speak. 
Tariff or no tariff, reciprocity or no ree- 
procity, free trade or no free trade, the 
United States and Canada are two na 
tional units. Two in their distinctive 
forms of government they shall remain 
But our English-speaking peoples are on 


Ss de, 





: 
Dr. J. A. 


river and lake and prairie and mountain, 
with never a fortress, never a battleship, 
never an armed sentinel on guard. That 
achievement of hundred years is 
unmatched anywhere else in all the 
world. Think what that means—that 
boundary made secure only by the inter- 
civilization and the Christian interna- 
tionalism of these two eountries—think 
what that means, and often as you may 
cross the line and pass the officials the 
wonder of it, the world significance of it, 
will never lose its power. 


these 


TWO NATIONS: ONE PEOPLE. 
Years ago in this city that great his- 
torian and literary man, whose name 


- 





$$ 


Vacdonald, Editor Toronto Globe. 


people, one in the thousand years of 
their historie background, one in their 
inbred passion for liberty, one in the 
genius of their law, one in the wealth 
of their literature, one in the founda- 
tions of their faith, one in the eternal 
purpose of the God of nations. What 
God has joined together let not the petty 
polities of man put asunder. 

Does someone ask, ‘*Why not unite the 
two governments in one parliament oF 
congress of the eontinent?’’ Sir, there 
are wider horizons and more splendid 
visions even than those of America. In 
the defence of Ameriean eivilization and 
in the mission of America to the world, 
these two nations are more impregnable 
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and more impressive under their two flags 
than they would be ‘under one. 


THE TRUE INTERNATIONAL DOCTRINE. 

[he true doctrine of international re- 
lations on this continent was propounded 
to me by ex-Seeretary of State Knox 
when he said: 

‘‘Instead of desiring the political un- 
ion of these two nations, it is to the 
advantage of the United States that Can 
ada remain outside the American Re- 
publie and within the Empire of Great 
Britain. The power of America to-day 
is the power of the United States and the 
power of Canada plus the power of Brit- 
ain. Were Canada to separate from the 
British Empire and become either an 
independent commonwealth or a group ol 
states in the American Republic, there 
would be for North America no plus the 
power of Britain.’’ 

To the people of Canada, that ‘‘plus 
the power of Britain’’ counts. It counts 
not only in matters of security from at- 
tack by sea, but much more does it count 
in national dignity, in national aspira- 
tion and in national prestige. To be the 
half-way house of an empire that sweeps 
round the world, challenges all that is 
best in this young dominion of the north. 

AMERICA PLUS BRITAIN. 

But sir, that ‘‘plus the power of Brit- 
ain’’ counts for the United States as well. 
It counts every time thoughtful Ameri- 
eans reflect on what may some day be 
involved in the assertion of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It did count, and count for 
much, in one memorable crisis on Ma- 
nila Bay in 1898. Not once merely or twice 
in the story of the Pacifie has it been made 
plain that blood is thicker than water. 
Today California stands on the Pa- 
cific for English-speaking standards of 
life and ideals of civilization, and back of 
California stands the Republic; so also 
stands British Columbia, and back of 
it stands the Dominion. And in days to 
come, days which some of us may live to 
see, it may mean everything for the 
American Republic as well as for the 
Canadian Dominion, that under the 
Southern Cross, Australia and New Zea- 
land, at the far gates of the Pacific, 
rise up in their youthful might, flying 
also the Red, White and Blue. The Uni- 


ted States, Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, the English-speaking quartet on 


the Pacifie, ‘‘plus the power of Britain.’’ 
But while America and Britain and the 
sritish Dominions seem much to one an- 
other in their mutual defence, they have 
a message of immense importance to all 
the world. Is not this their message, that 
what has been done on this continent, 
and what is being done among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, may also be done 
on all continents and among all peoples 
in the great family of nations. 
VIDER SWEEP. 
Internationalism takes a wider sweep 
than the Anglo-Saxon fraternity. Amer- 
iea itself is bound by ties of blood and 
interest to the great Republie of France 
and the great Empire of Germany. The 
early history of the United States in co- 
lonial days, and most emphatically in the 
great days of the Revolution, binds the 
Republie of France in bonds of sympa- 
thy and gratitude. The reflex of Amer- 
ican Independence on the history of 
France multiplied those binding cords 
and made them enduring through the 
years. Such names as ‘‘Louisiana’’ and 
‘*Lafayette’’ awaken memories that the 
United States will not willingly let die. 
Canada on her side boasts that one- 
third of her population today, while they 
give loyal allegiance to the flag of Britain, 


THE 
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pride themselves in the blood and tradi- 


tions and language of the fair land of 
France. Germany, too, out of all her 


states has given of her best to build up 
the commerce, the industry, the eduea- 
tional institutions and the religious life 
of America, and both the United States 
and Canada are bound to the German 
fatherland by the Teuton blood that in 
America’s veins mixes peacefully with 
the Saxon and the Celt. 


RISING TIDE OF INTERNATICNALISM., 


So, too, Britain itself is bound by all 
the vital ties whether of kinship or of 
association, or of inextricable financial 
interests with Germany, with France, 
with Italy, and, indeed, with all Europe. 
And not America and Europe alone, but 
the Orient as well, is being swept by the 
rising tide of internationalism into one 


great intercivilized and _ intersocialized 
fraternity of nations. 
What does all this mean? It means 


that the people of each nation in their 
abundant life are outgrowing their locai 
governments. The authority of the gov- 
ernment stops at the shore, but the peo- 
ple cross and recross the seas, cover the 
continents with their networks of trans- 
portation and trade, weaving and inter- 
weaving a wide web of life and of 
sentiment and of sympathy and of ideals 
and of commercial relations and of fi- 
nancial interests; until.out of all these 
there shall emerge international ideas, 
international customs, international 
policies, international conventions, inter- 
national courts of justice and a body of 
international publie opinion, which shall 
become law for all the nations. 
‘*Till the war drum throbs no longer and 
the battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.’’ 
THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH. 

In this great world-wide movement of 
internationalism the Christian 
ehurch play any worthy part or know 
any high obligation? Sir, the Chureh 
stands in the forefront. Its very genius 
is international. By its original com- 
mission, by its program and its pur- 
poses and by the immeasurable range of 


does 


its evangel, it is above all other in- 
stitutions splendidly international. The 


glad tidings of Bethlehem were not for 
Jews alone, but ‘‘for all nations.’’ The 
marching orders from Olivet, ‘‘Go ye 
into all the world,’’ take no account of 
political divisions or local patriotism or 
national flags. Of necessity the state and 
its government are confined within the 
bounds of their own domain, but for the 
Chureh, ‘‘the field is the world.’’ Into 
that world field the Chureh goes, not with 
any national flag or any political pro- 
gram, but with a pregnant idea and with 
the irrepressible emotion of a new life. 

This is indeed the glory of the Chureh, 
this the seeret of its world power; that 
with its pregnant idea, with its master- 
ing emotion and with its regenerative life 
the Church goes to every nation and tribe 
and tongue, Jew to the Jew, Greek to the 
Greek, Oriental in the Far East, Mon- 
archist in England, Republican in 
America, that it may win each for Christ, 
lift each to its highest self, and out of 
all build up that one everlasting king- 
dom of truth and peace and liberty into 
which the nations of the world shall 
come, bringing their glory and honor 
with them. 

It is the duty of the Christian Chureh 
in all nations to apply without flinching 
the principles and the motives of Christ, 
not only to the hearts and consciences of 
individuals, but with equal directness 


(693) 5 


and emphasis to that public opinion 
which creates national programs and 
controls and direets international policies 
of peace and of war. 


THE CHURCH AND WAR, 

A leading member of the British House 
of Commons made this deelaration: ‘‘ The 
Christian Chureh, if it would rise to the 
height of its responsibility and be really 
true to the message and the legacy of the 
Prince of Peace, has it in its hands to 
settle the problem of war.’’ The voice 
of American statesmanship would en 
dorse that declaration. Emphasis would 
be given to it from Germany. Had the 
churches of Britain and the churches of 
Germany and the churches of Americ 


those three great Protestant world 
powers—had they been true to them- 


selves and true to their supreme gospel 
of the kingdom during the past halt 
century, Europe today would not be an 
armed camp, and the world situation 
east and west would not be a mockery of 
Christian civilization and a_ blasphemy 
against the gospel of Peace on Earth 
and Good Will to Men. 

It is the duty of the Chureh to in- 
struct public opinion as to the sinful 
ness of war, its wanton waste of the peo 
ple’s wealth, its erushing burdens on the 
poor, its poisoning of the nation’s life 
and its irreparable demoralization of the 
manhood of the country. 

It is the duty of the Church in America 
to repudiate impious allegations like that 
of the Harvard leeturer who declared 
that war is God’s way of removing the 
weaklings and of seeuring for the na- 
tion the survival of the fittest. In all 
ages and through the history of all war 
nations the Church has witnessed through 
war the general reversal of the laws of 
evolution, the survival of the unfit, and 
the awful penalty of war’s biological re- 
action. 

CITIZENS OF 


THE WORLD. 


It is the 
Chureh to train 
Francis Vane so urgently pleads, ‘‘to 
become citizens of the world.’’ That 
British-soldier hero of the South African 
war makes appeal that ‘‘the natural 
democracy of childhood’’ should be 
taught this indisputable truth brought 
home to him amid the ghastly scenes of 
war, ‘‘that the high color of chivalry and 
nobility in which war has been painted 
for them is really only a lie and a dis- 
guise.’ 

And with the enormous and growing 
financial burdens of armed peace only a 
little less disastrous than actual war, it 
is the duty of the Church to expose and 
to denounce the ‘selfishness and crime of 
vested interests and war syndicates, 
which promote war-seares that they may 
wax fat on the money taken from eduea- 
tion and social reform and expended on 


inescapable 
the children, 


duty of the 
as Sir 


their armour plate and dreadnoughts 
and implements of slaughter. 
MISSIONS AND WAR. 

It will make for the power of the 


Chureh and for the peace of the world it 
the Church recognizes and responds to the 
international significance of its own mis- 


sionary effort. The burden of ar- 
maments will not be relieved nor the 
menace of war taken away until the 


nations—weak because divided, 
ignorant and in bonds—are made strong, 
compact and free. China, for instance, 
creates the storm center in the Far East 
because China has no national unity, and, 
as a prize to the strong is exposed to 
the cupidity and aggression of the ex- 
ploiting powers. Make China a national 


weaker 





Wr fbram BE. Cory. issionary, and 
leader of Men and Millions Movement 


Rev. Cary E. 
Vassey Hall on Sunday morning. 


Vorgan, who preached at 





Prof. F. E. Lumley, Ph. D., who spoke 


on Social Science and the Church. 


Men and Millions Movement 


United Undertaking of All 


DR. MACDONALD’S ADDRESS. 
(Continued from preceding page. ) 
unit, with a national ideal and a well- 
reguiated national life, and the pos 
sibility of partition is gone and 
the war eloud lifted forever. For 
more than sixty years the mission 
aries of the Britain 
and of America have been sowing the 
Empire. Un 
perhaps, that 


churches ol 


seed all over the Chinese 
expected to themselves 
seed 1s now yielding the abundant har 
vest of new ideas, not in religion alone, 
but in polities as well The Christian 
slogan of the new China is: All China 
for Christ; all Christian Chinese a united 
Chureh of China,-and all China itself a 
united Chinese Republic. In promoting 
transtormation ol! 
China the Christian Church 
bounds of internationalism, 
Pacifie, and 


the redemption § and 

mighty 

widens the 

solves the problem ol the 

brings us within sight of permanent peace 
THE PROPHECY OF PEACE. 

And in these last days, when, among 
the nations, in the Temple of Peace at 
The Hague, as among the tribes of Israel 
in the House of the Lord at Jerusalem, 
there is being set up the court of in 
ternational law and international justice, 
it is the duty of the Christian Chureh 
the world over, with Isaiah’s arbitration 
manifesto in its hand, to eall to all na 
tions and to their governments with 


them 

Come ve, and let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord: and He will teach us His 
ways and we will walk in His paths; and 
He shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people; and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall] not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more 


© house of Britain, magnifying law and 
order through your thousand years ol 
struggle and blood! O house of Germany 
holding high the flaming toreh of seience 
and trut! © house of America, first and 
greatest among the re publies of free 
dom !—three heritors of a common blood, 
a common faith and a common mission! 
Come ye, and let us walk in the way of 
the Lord! ; 


NE Thousand New Workers and 

Two and a Half Million Dollars 

for Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 

sions and Christian Benevolence 

this was the goal set up by the gen- 
eral societies of the Disciples as an- 
nounced by Mr. Abram E. Cory who, 
with a ‘‘team’’ of helpers, had just 


completed the raising of one million, 


dollars in pledges for foreign missions. 

In a united session of the American, 
Foreign, Women’s, Benevolent, Minis 
terial Relief and Chureh Extension So- 
cieties Mr. Cory told of the wonderful 
work God had wrought in the hearts of 
Christian business men and women the 
country over by the appeal of the cam- 
paign for the foreign mission million. 
He declared that the time had come for 
all our interests to make a united appeal 
and to enlist not our rich men alone, but 
the entire body of our membership in 
the all-around support of our unselfish 
enterprises. 


Missionary and Benevolent Enter prises to Enlist Workers and Money. 


Mr. Cory’s address laid the founda- 
tions of the enterprise firmly in the 
providence of God. It was no device 
of men, he said. Men’s devices have 
been shattered in every new stage ot 
the development of the plan as the will 
of God was gradually unfolded. Mr. 
Cory himself confesses with penitence 
that his own faith at the beginning of 
the foreign mission task just completed 
was able to take in only a two hundred 
thousand dollar aim. He was compelled 
by events which he specified in detail to 
enlarge his own mind by a series of ex- 
pansions until the million dollar mark 
was reached. So this new task, uniting 
all the societies, comes at the providen- 
tial moment. And even this, the human 
leader affirms, is ‘‘not culminative’’—it 
is only a footprint in God’s leadership 
marking progress toward other and 
greater movements which He will de- 
velop. The main part of Mr. Cory’s 
address follows: 


MR. A. E. CORY’S ADDRESS. 


N preparing for this hour it is impos 
sible to outline al! of the steps that 
were necessary to prepare for it. In 
preparation we know that it was neces- 
sary that the African mission should 
raise that call which put the ‘‘Oregon’’ 
on the bosom of the mighty Congo. It 
Was necessary that the opening of the 
Panama Canal should eall forth the de- 
sire for $1,000,000 for our American 
work by 1915. It was necessary that 
the women should go like a conquering 
host across this country in their Jubilee 
Year. To make this movement possible 
it needed the clarion eall of the unselfish 
ministry for our aged ministers and for 
the orphans and the needy. It needed 
the completion of the one million dollars 
in the Chureh Extension Fund. And 
finally it needed the vision which our 
God laid on the mission in China. First, 
through them, he ealled for $200,000 for 
China alone; and then step by step, in 
spite of the unbelief of the leaders, the 
vision for a million dollars was given. 
From nearly a hundred communities and 
from nearly a thousand people this fund 


of a million dollars has been assured for 
larger work in the fields beyond. 
GOD WAS NOT CONTENT. 

Those of us who had part in securing 
that fund saw only the million dollars 
as a goal. We were ready to stop there, 
and rest, but God was not content. He 
used one of his business men to chal- 
lenge his church not to be satisfied with 
the raising of one million, but to go for- 
ward. Mr. W. F. Holt, of Redlands, 
Calif., conceived the raising of another 
million dollars and the forming of 4 
Million Dollar Club that should band to- 
gether the permanent givers for this 
world-wide eause. Mr. Holt’s first aim 
was another million dollars, but God’s 
aim was greater. Step by step we have 
gone forward with prayer. The number 
of societies enlisted has been increased 
from one to six. The original proposi- 
tion saw only the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society—today six societies 
are seeking to band together the givers 
for God. 

Not only the needy fields beyond are 
ealling today, but with heart-searching 
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Rev. W. H. Book, Columbus, Ind., a Conciliat- 
ing Factor in Convention Debate. 


demand comes the eall from those who 
are falling or have fallen in the ranks. 
The death of Mrs. Eldred came but a 
few months ago, and now comes the sad 
news that that stalwart man of God, Ray 
Eldred, has perished beneath the waters 
of the Congo! 
STRICKEN MISSIONARIES. 

James Ware, stricken with a fatal dis- 
ease, has just turned his face homeward 
to China from America, and today he is 
spending the last hours beckoning for 
other workers. Mrs. Frank Garrett, of 
China, came home to America. expecting 
treatment for an affection, that seemed 
not very serious, but finds that in the 
next few weeks she must cross into that 
spirit land. Her note is not one of re- 
eret or of sorrow, but it is a victorious 
eall: a eall that the echureh shall hasten 
and give to those who know not Christ 
the assurance she has as she hovers on 
the margin of the spirit world. She says: 

When I think of the perfect joy with 
which I ean enter into my Father’s plans 
for me and the perfect assurance I feel that 
all is well, I am appalled as I have never 
been before to think of the millions for 
whom you are working, who have not one 
bright hope to help them through in dark 
hours, People just don't know what it 
means until they come to test the things 
that are real. Tell them so, as you have 
opportunity, for my sake, and they may be 
the more willing to sacrifice 4 little more to 
help those who must go down into the val 
ley of the shadow alone!* 

DEMAND FOR FLESH AND BLOOD. 

Time forbids to mention other chal 
lenges such as these. They are many. 
The question .is: What is the demand of 
the hour to our churehes? It is the eall 
for flesh and blood. This eall for flesh 
and blood is a eall away from the world. 
It is a challenge for the saving of the 
Church. It is a eall for the equipped. 
It is a eall for the picked man and 
woman. 

Recently a Christian woman taught me 
the real meaning of preparation. I was 
invited into a home to diseuss with a 
mother the going of her daughter to 
China. When I went into the presence 
of that mother I felt I was in the pres- 
ence of one of God’s holy ones. The 
mother diseussed with all calmness the 
going of her daughter, and then I asked 
to see the girl. She came in, beautiful 
in her young womanhood—a graduate of 


4 


one of the greatest colleges in America. 


*As we go to press, a telegram from Doc- 
tor Medbury in Des Moines says that Mrs 
Garrett passed out from her suffering last 
Saturday afternoon.—Ep1Tor. 








Vis. Anna R. Atwater, President Woman's 
Society, a Growing Leader. 


After some consideration of the question 
I asked her her age. She replied that 
she was 23. And then I turned to the 
mother and asked, ‘‘How long have you 
had it in your mind that your daughter 
should be given to China.’’ Looking me 
full in the face she said, ‘‘ Mr. Cory, for 
nearly twenty-four years.. From the time 
this child was, she was dedicated to this 
holy service.’’ I went out from that 
presence feeling as if I had been in the 
presence of the Master himseif. 

These thousand workers must come 
from those who had been dedicated from 
the very beginning to this service. Be- 
eause of this eall other thousands yet un- 
born shall be dedicated, nurtured and 
trained. 

THE CALL FOR MONEY. 

The eall for men and women lays upon 
the church the call for money. We are 
not to go out asking that a certain sum 
of money shall be given—we are going 
out asking that workers shall be sup- 
ported. The theme is not to be money, 
except as it shall relate itself to the work 
of our God and the work of his Christ. 
This eall for a thousand workers for the 
world’s task is to be one of the most 
potent factors in breaking up our provin 
clalism as a people. It is sending us to 
the unified task that God is ealling us to 
in the world’s life. 

As we look at the eall for a thousand 
workers and an additional sum to all of 
our missionary contributions of $2,400,- 
000, the skeptie necessarily says, ‘‘ Aren’t 
you wild?’’ ‘‘Isn’t the aim too high?’’ 
The question is often asked, ‘‘ What is 1t 
to be spent for?’’ Oh, what a wonderful 
answer! In America the millions that 
shall crowd our shores in the next five 
years from other lands, some who come 
without any conception of God, and all 
with very incomplete ideas of him—de- 
mand that we shall have an adequate 
part in solving the immigrant problem. 
It is not enough to naturalize, it is essen- 
tial that we shall Christianize. The ori- 
ental problems which we seek to solve by 
exclusion acts and alien land laws cap 
only be solved by reaching the Oriental 
in his own home, and then when he does 
come to us we must Christianize him. 
The negro problem is still important in 
the United States. It is demanding that 
the negro shall be educated, Christianized 
and fitted for self-support. 

HOME MISSION CALLS. 

I believe that the great, wide tracts of 
new communities in the west and north- 
west, practically wholly unchurehed, are 


A. McLean, LL. D., President Foreign Society, 
a Disciple of Christ. 


demanding that we shall have an ade- 
quate share in the churehing of them. | 
believe that this Canada that must soon 
support on its fertile plains 100,000,000 
of people challenges us to have our part 
in making Canada Christian indeed. The 
time has come when to the business man 
we can make no appeal to go into the 
over-churched community merely for the 
sake of a representation, but his business 
sagacity calls upon us to reach the man 
that is unreached, whether he be in 
Africa or in an American city. These 
great, unreached communities eall for 
churches, and adequate funds must be 
supplied to build them, or we fail. 

The tenderest appeal of this whole task 
is the support of the heroes who blazed 
the trail and made this task possible, and 
with it is the eall for religion pure and 
undefiled, to care for the fatherless and 
the widows, 

Another great home task and eulmina- 
tive to the work of missions and the work 
of our colleges is the College of Missions 
with its statesmanlike program for grad- 
uate preparation for tlese 1,000 workers 
that we confidently believe will be 
enlisted. 

A VARIED FOREIGN TASK. 


And then from this varied home task 
we turn to just as varied a foreign task. 
The movements in Russia and in Ger- 
many and in Poland towards a New 
Testament Christianity demand action 
now. The world runs liquid, as a great 
missionary leader has said, and in this 
hour we can mold it for our God and for 
his Christ, if we will. Japan, with its 
agnostic tendencies! India, wanting to 
bring its contribution of mystical religion 
to our Christ! Africa, with outstretched 
hands, ealling for a multitude of work- 
ers! The battle shaping itself so defi- 
nitely in Mohammedan and Catholie lands 
that are now emphasizing one God—the 
one denying our Christ, the other with 
false attitudes towards him: Then that 
eall from that land which seemed forever 
old, but has become so wonderfully 
new—China—saying, ‘‘Now will you give 
us the gospel ?’’ : 

When we look at this movement with 
its many features, with its many de- 
mands, with its wonderful opportunities, 
and then read this eall for a thousand 
workers for the home and foreign lands, 
and $2,400,000, I bow my head in shame 
and say it is all too little. Oh, Christ! 
when we have boasted of our faith be- 
cause we have undertaken what we think 

(Continued on page 10.) 








Secretary Stephen J. Corey, of the Foreign 


Wissionary Nociety. 


President Hill M. Bell, L. L. D. of Drake 
University, New President of General 
Convention, 





Rev. George A, Miller, Washington, D. C. 
Retiring President American Society. 


Inaugurating the New Order 


How the Representative Convention Came Into Existence at Toronto. 


N last week’s issue The Chmstian 


Century reported the passage ot the 


plans for the delegate convention 
and printed also a copy of the con 
stitution adopted at Louisville and af 
firmed at Toronto. Our readers will wish 
to know the story as well as the out 
come of that first day of the convention 
Rev. W F. Richardson, of Kansas 
City, chairman of the Committee of Fit 


teen, presided. To this committee the 
Louisville Convention had committed the 
responsibility of arranging for the or- 
vanization of the Toronto Convention on 
a delegate basis. 

Rey Charles S. Medbury, of Des 


Moines, led the devotions, reading from 
the Philippian letter where Paul charged 
the chureh to think on things that are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely and of 
good report And with great aptness of 
expression, he eharged his fellow-Chris 
tians of this convention to be eareful of 
their thinking Then he led in prayer, 
whieh ineluded the King and the Presi 
dent and all rulers 


REPORT Ol rHE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN, 


‘ 


Mr. Richardson then read the report o 
his committee as published in last week’s 
issue and nominated Judge F. A. Henry 
for president Judge Henry was unani 
mously elected and came forward taking 
the gavel He announced that no dis 
tinction between delegates and _ visitors 
would be made, but that all eould vote 
as had been the custom in previous con 
ventions, unless their vote was chal 
lenged, in which event he would have to 
rule aceording to the constitution. He 
added, confidently, that he hoped no vote 
would be challenged. 

The constitution as already published 
was then adopted. Previous to the taking 
of the vote Rev. W. H Book, ol Colum 
bus, Ind., asked the president what was 
meant by the words ‘‘Churehes o 
Christ’’ in the title ‘‘General Convention 
of Churehes of Christ 

Methodist 
churches of Christ—does it mean that 
they have rights to representation in this 
convention ? It was an opportunity for 
Judge Henry to say, ‘‘ Yes, it is the very 
genius of the Diseiples that not only in 


Presbyterian 


ehurehes and ehurehes are 


their local churches but in their gen 


eral organizations any member of a 
chureh of Christ is weleome.’’ But con- 
sidering the ‘‘trembly’’ feeling of the 
convention at that moment it was prob- 
ably much more disereet for the presi- 
dent to say, ‘*When such an oecurrence 
happens on the floor of the house, I shall 
deal with it. But I do not intend to 
bother now with academic questions.’’ 


EXPLANATORY RESOLUTIONS, 


After the constitution was nicely 
adopted Rev. Chalmers MePherson, of 
Texas, offered a series of resolutions ex- 
plaining that the new convention dis- 
avowed any intention of exercising any 
authority over local churches or over any 
now existing missionary societies. 

Rev. George A. Miller, of Washington, 
D. C., ealled attention to the fact that 
the passage of these resolutions meant 
the nullifying of the purposes for which 
the convention was brought into being, 
namely, to co-ordinate and unify our 
societies under a body adequately repre- 
sentative of the ehurches. Dr. J. H. 
Garrison supported Mr. Miller and moved 
that the resolutions be referred to a com- 
mittee to consider certain words and 
phrases to whieh Mr. Miller had referred. 
The committee appointed was as follows: 
Dr. Garrison, Dr. Ainslie, Pres. Kershner, 
Z. T. Sweeney, Chalmers MePherson, Dr. 
MeLean. 

Thereupon, the General Convention, 
having organized itself, adjourned to 
meet at the eall of the president to hear 
the report of this committee. 


GHOST NOT YET DOWNED. 


Everybody thought the ghost of the 
delegate convention discussion had been 
downed, but when on Wednesday after- 
noon President Henry called the Con 
vention in special session, it appeared 
again. The opposition evidently had got- 
ten its heads together and came up with 
substitute resolutions which were quickly 
laid upon the table, and with some good 
speeches that were not so easily disposed 
of. W. K. Azbill, of Cleveland, made a 
strong argument and got in a long speech 
without interruption before the three 
minute ruling was made by the president, 
and he seemed to be making real dents 
in the armor of the doininant side. Other 


speakers followed, and while the indul- 
gent Chair gave greater license to the 
opponents than the proponents of the 
new order, the vote was passed over- 
wheimingly in favor of the following ex- 
planatory resolution: 

‘*Whereas fears have been expressed 
by some that the convention organized 
on the basis of the representatives of lo- 
eal churches co-operating through said 
convention may be a step toward a spe- 
cies of eeclesiasticism contrary to the 
history, spirit and aims of our movement, 
now therefore be it resolved by the repre- 
sentatives of the churehes in convention 
assembled that no such purpose is con- 
templated, nor would it be possible un- 
der the constitution we have adopted. 

‘*Resolved further that we positively 
disclaim any desire or intention that this 
convention should ever exercise any con- 
trol over the freedom or autonomy of the 
local church and that this constitution 
claims no authority greater than or dif- 
ferent from that which has always been 
recognized in our convention, which is 
not mandatory, but purely advisory, 
whether it be in relation to congrega- 
tions or any missionary, educational, phil- 
anthropie or other organization.’’ 

FARCICAL OPPOSITION. 

The Christian Century does not in this 
place express a judgment as to the in- 
genuousness of this resolution. We are 
now reporting only the facts as they oe- 
eurred. On the following day a meet- 
ing was ealled of those opposed to the 
organization of the delegate convention. 
Perhaps 300 persons were present, five- 
sixths of them being declared ineligible 
to vote on any question because they 
were not ‘‘opposed.’’ Z. T. Sweeney de- 
clared that he had labored in the com- 
mittee for four hours to pull the last 
fang and tooth of the new scheme and tt 
was now as ‘‘harmless as a last year’s 
bird’s nest.’’ W. H. Book counselled that 
the new plan be given a fair trial. The 
meeting was a farce. It lacked both 
leaders and followers. It adjourned 
without action. 

The General Convention met again on 
Monday afternoon, Oct. 6. Committees 
were appointed and the date and place 
of the next Convention—Atlanta, next 
October—were fixed upon. 
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Rev. L. O. Bricker, D. D., Pastor First 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., 





Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, Who Captured Four 


Hundred Men, With Address on Prohibition. 





Rev. Peter Ainsle, D. D., Chairman Commis- 
sion on Unity. 


Russia Annexed to Mission Task 


Dr. Z. T. Sweeney Reports His Visit to the Czar’s Empire and Wins Convention With His Address. 


HE sentiment awakened by the 
presence at the Louisville conven- 
tion last year of two delegates 
representing the evangelical Chris- 

tians of Russia came to a practical issue 
at Toronto. Rev. Z. T. Sweeney, of Col- 
umbus, Ind., who had reeently returned 
from a visit to Russia made a telling 
speech describing the character of these 
brethren, their origin and their persecu- 
tions. Dr. Sweeney was at his best. He 
was not simply making a speech, but 
seemed bent on getting something sub- 
stantial done. A great screen hung above 
his head on which an assistant threw 
pictures of General Pashkoff, the founder 
of the movement in Russia, the general’s 
palace which is now used as a govern- 
ment museum, Rev. I. 8S. Prokanoff, the 
present leader of the evangelical Chris- 
tians, and other pictures. Of Mr. Pro- 
kanoff Dr. Sweeney said: 

‘‘When he began to preach the primi- 
tive faith he was a highly esteemed pro- 
fessor in one of the imperial universities. 
When confronted with the alternative of 
giving up his preaching or resigning his 
professorship, he gladly relinquished his 
position in the university that he might 
‘*keep the faith.’’ He is today regarded 
by professors and students as one of the 
best authorities on Russian literature in 
the Empire. Mr. Prokanoff is not yet 
forty years old, and is one of the finest 
specimens of physical, intellectual and 
spiritual manhood it has ever been my 
pleasure to see. He is a tireless worker, 
ever at work. I remarked to him one 
day that he should take more exercise, 
and suggested that he walk. He quietly 
remarked, ‘‘I have not time to walk un- 
less it is on the Lord’s business.’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘It is very fortunate that you have 
so much vigor.’’ His answer was, ‘‘It 
is God’s merey.’’ He reminds me more 
of Isaac Errett than any man in my 
acquaintance. He is a great organizer 
and has a supreme faith that God is a 
partner in his plans.’’ 

The enormous possibilities before the 
Russian people were depicted in eloquent 
Words, and a summary of the points of 
the address was given as follows: 


‘*The Gospel Christians are as em- 
phatie and insistent upon New Testameni 
Christians as the Christians of the Uni- 
ted States. 


‘*They have a very large measure of 


sympathy among the most influential and 
powerful people in the Empire. This is 
due primarily to the great influence and 
popularity of General Pashkoff, who laid 
the foundations of the work. 

‘*This sympathy has been fostered and 
nourished by the wise and diplomatic 
conduct of the present leader, Ivan S. 
Prokhanoff. By his prudence and cau- 
tion he has convinced those in authority 
that no menace to the government will 
come through the prosperity of the ‘‘Gos- 
pel Christians.’ The Emperor with his 
own hand has given recognition to them 
that he has given to no other dissenting 
body. 

‘*The Gospel Christians have a _ fine 
organization—better than anything we 


F 





have in this country—and they work in 
perfect harmony. ‘here was not a hint 
ot clash between rival leaders or fac- 
tions. 

‘All they need is a little of the ‘sin- 
ews of war,’ that could be so easily sup- 
plied out of our abundance. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars put into Russia in 
the next ten years would develop a half- 
million Evangelical Christians in less 
than a quarter of a century.’’ 

At a later session Dr. Sweeney spoke 
again and the audience fell in so heartily 
with the suggestion to do something for 
Russia that it was indicated another 
one hundred thousand dollars would be 
added to the $2,400,000 which the ‘‘Men 
and Millions Movement’’ is undertaking 
to raise, making an even two and a half 
millions. 

The Christian Century heartily be- 
lieves in this Russian mission as a thing 
of far-reaching possibilities. 


Rev. Ivan 8. Prokanoff, Leader of Russian Disciples. 
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Reynard, the Master Spirit in 
Entertainment Plans. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AT TORONTO. 


school has passed 


Rev Ge & 


That the Sunday 
from the emotional stage of its renais 
sance, and has entered definitely upon 
a constructive period was plainly evident 
in the Sunday 
There was nothing of the old 


school sessions at To 
ronto 
time hip-hip-hurrah features in the con 
vention, and yet there was a real en 
thusiasm throughout all the Sunday 
school sessions. It was the quiet en 
thusiasm that characterizes a well-man 
aged engine rather than that of a jack 
in-the box. 

The work at the convention of Robert 
M. Hopkins, national Sunday school see- 
retary, Myron C. Settle and Garry L 
Cook, state secretaries, W. C. Pearee, in- 
ternational adult Bible class secretary, 
and others was characterized by a con 
structive motive Mr. Hopkins, in his 
annual report, laid the emphasis, not on 
parades, contests, large classes, ete., but 


on more efficient methods of teaching and 
study Mr. Pearce began his banquet 
speech with the following words, ‘‘ What 
shall it. profit the Sunday sehool if it 
gain the whole world in its membership, 
and lose its own soul?’’ And he closed 
with the same thoughtful question. He 
spoke upon the necessity ol right teach 
ing, right living, on the part of the Sun 
day school’s membership. In the ‘*Dem 
onstration Sunday School,’’ held on Sun 
day morning, Mr. Pearee served as 
teacher, and put into practice in his 
original way the principles he advocates 
in institute and convention. 

Austin Hunter spoke in an interest 
ing way of the opportunity of the Sun 
Americans. <As 
Mr. Hunter is definitely engaged in mis 
sion work, especially among the Russians, 
in Chieago, he knew what he was talk 
ing about and consequently held the in 
terest of all who heard him 

The work of Miss Hazel Lewis, ele 
mentary superintendent, Miss Maus, Mr 
Stevenson, Mr. Hutchinson and Seott 


Cook was practical and helpful. 


EARLY MORNING PRAYER. 

At 9 o’eloek each morning in the ban 
quet room of the King Edward Hotel. a 
praver-meeting was held A new leader 
guided the devotion each morning, but A 
MeLean was the inspiring conduetor of the 
whote series Sug 


day scl ool among new 


vestions for each day’s 
supplications were printed in the offi 
eal program. From these devotions ther 
radiated a refining and uplifting influence 


throughout the entire convention. 


Rev. W. F. Rothenburger, whose Address on 
Church Extension was a Classic. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR PROGRESS. 


Any one who imagines the Christian 
Endeavor movement is ‘‘done_ for’’ 
should have been present at the En- 
deavor Session on Sunday evening. The 
bright, enthusiastic speeches made by 
members from the floor during the 
prayer meeting led by H. A. Denton ear- 
ried one back to the good days when the 
movement was at high tide. Indeed, if 
one is to believe the statements of 
Claude E. Hill, national Christian En- 
deavor superintendent for the Disciples, 
and the outright evidential facts from 
Dr. Clark, one might think that the ‘‘ best 
days of all’’ are just ahead. 

Mr. Hill, in his annual report, laid 
emphasis on the fact that Christian En- 
stands for the fundamental 
loyalty to chureh, daily devo- 
tional Bible reading, prayer, and spiri- 
tual living. He declared his faith in the 
future of the movement, and expressed 
his hope that very soon an Endeavor sec- 
retary would be put into the field for his 
entire time. 

When Dr. Clark, Christian Endeavor’s 
founder, came forward, introduced by 
Mr. Hill, no one had to tell the audience 
what to do. Handkerchiefs eame forth, 
and the inevitable Chautauqua salute was 
given the honored society president. Dr. 
Clark at onee got the good will of the 
Diseiples present by declaring that that 
fellowship, more than any other, had 
received the Endeavor idea with open 
heart. 


deavor 
things 


It was a matter for regret that A. B. 
Philputt, who was to give an address on 
Endeavor night, was called to his home 
in Indianapolis just before the hour of 
meeting. 


BROTHERHOOD BANQUET. 


Four hundred men packed themselves 
in a banquet hall to hear Oliver W. Stew- 
art tell why men should hold the saloon 
a moral enemy and an outlaw, to hear Mr. 
J. Campbell White tell of the great awak 
ening among men on behalf of missions, 
and to hear the presidential address by 
Judge Haymaker, of Wichita, Kan. The 
last named made a splendid contribution 
to the body of conviction upon whieh the 
Brotherhood rests. Mr. White deeply 
stirred the maseuline enthusiasms for 
Christion world conquest and Mr. Stew- 
art carried his audience off its feet with 
his invineible argument and convulsiny 
humor. 





Rev. R. W. Stevenson, Toronto Pastor, who 
led the great Communion Service. 


MR. A. E. CORY’S ADDRESS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
is a great task, are we not faithless after 
all? But in spite of the fact that it’s all 
too little, how faithless we are! How 
frequently we are asking the question, 
‘*Haven’t you got all the money that 
there is?’’ ‘‘Are there others to give?”’ 

Only three gifts have been made to 
this movement. We have not tried to 
solicit. One person has offered the mag- 
nificent gift of $100,000 as a starter— 
one-twentieth of this task! Another per- 
son has set aside a portion of an estate— 
that means at least $75,000 for Christ’s 
work. And then comes this man, Mr. 
Holt, of Redlands, Calif., who realizes 
the objections that are often made to 
the spending of money for promotion, 
and says he is going to give $500 a month 
for the expenses of this movement, which 
will care for the organizing expenses. I[ 
believe that other men will join him, and 
not one dollar of the burden of this ex- 
pense will come from the societies. What 
a remarkable seal God has put upon this 
movement before it is started—prac- 
tically one-tenth of all that we are seek- 
ing for has been given by three people! 
And think of the great unnumbered mul- 
titudes of this fellowship of nearly a 
million and a half, who have not had an 
opportunity, who will respond gladly. 

THE UNITED APPEAL. 

Six societies, yes, and for the first time 
friends, in the history of our people the 
essential unity. of our people is to be 
demonstrated. It is not by the resolu- 
tions of econventions—as worthy as they 
may be—but by the joining in a common 
task. I believe that at no time nor in any 
hour since the Declaration and Address 
has the essential unity of our work been 
more clearly demonstrated than at this 
time when these six great missionary OF- 
eanizations are going out with but one 
word written upon their banner, ‘*The 
Unity of the Work in Christ.’’ 

At first when we got together it was 
our idea that there should be certaim 
representatives from each society upon 
the team, but gradually as we went for- 
ward the representation of societies dis- 
appeared, and we have decided to make 
the eall for the work. When the call 3s 
made it will be for the work in China, 
for the work in India, for the work m 
America, and not for the work of any 
society. It is for the united work of the 
Chureh that this Men and Millions Move- 
ment is calling. 
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Prof. W. ©. Bower, Ph. D., whose 
address made a deep impression. 





Rev. Edgar D. Jones, Bloomington Ii, 
Speaker at the Communion Service. 


‘ 


At the Communion 


S usual the largest attendance at 
any session of the annual con- 
vention was on Sunday after- 
noon at the communion service. 

Massey Hall, seating 4,000 people, was 
never packed full during the convention, 
but it eame near being so when the dis- 
ciples met together to break bread. R. 
W. Stevenson, pastor of St. Clarens Ave. 
Church, Toronto, presided at the table. 
He was assisted by elders and deacons 
of local churches. The emblems were dis- 
tributed with celerity and dignity. Over 
3,000 individual communion cups were 
used. 

For the first time in recent years 4 
place was given for an. address preced- 
ing the breaking of bread. Edgar De- 
Witt Jones, of Bloomington, IIl., spoke 
on ‘*Ministering to the Minister,’’ his 
words leading up to an offering for min- 
isterial relief. Mr. Jones began with 
this diserimination: Our Lord came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister; 
nevertheless he was ministered unto. 
‘Kind hands wrought for him, stout 
hearts supported him, hospitable homes 
oft sheltered him, and Mary’s shattered 
vase was a token of the love she bore 
him. Humanly speaking the ministra- 
tions Jesus received made possible his 
ministry and without them his ministry 
could not haye been.’’ He continued: 

THE DREADED ‘‘DEAD LINE.’’ 

‘*A ehureh that fails to minister to 
the ministry will soon be without a min- 
istry to minister to the ehureh. The 
story of the aged or disabled minister’s 
plight is more than a twice told tale. 
Press and platform have given the story 
a thousand several tongues to tell in 
pitiless detail of the awful ‘dead line,’ 
hat dreaded spectre of the minister’s 
Soul and the gaunt, lean wolf of disabil- 
ity that haunts continually the frontiers 
of his dreams by day or night. The 
Story is only too well known, too har- 
rowing and too true. 

‘*Some sensitive souls of our thin grey 
lime of heroes when compelled to listen 
to the neeessary array of facts and fig- 
ures have gone into Gethsemane and 
bled inwardly the while. Our younger 
preachers have listened ¢o the story of 
the old minister’s.tragedy with a great 


Reverent Throng Hears, Worships, Gives. 


fear coming upon them and a nameless 
dread like a sinister storm cloud over- 
shadowing them. And other young men, 
not of the ministry, but to whom the 
church must look for ministerial re- 
cruits, have heard or read the story with 
sheer amazement and a rising flush of 
shame and indignation suffusing their 
cheeks. 

‘That this tragedy of the old or dis- 
abled minister has cheapened Christ’s 
church in the eyes of many and sup- 
plied poison to tip the arrows of the 
enemies of our Lord is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. It is not, however, this 
story itself that so discourages and sad- 
dens—it is the tact that familiar as this 
story is, it has moved so few to right 
the wrongs it discloses.’ 

Mr. Jones advocated the plan of min- 
isterial pensions as a superior plan to 
that of ministerial relief. He cited the 
new sense of responsibility for their sal- 
aried employes now being manifested by 
industrial corporations. The Protestant 
Episcopal, the Methodist Episcopal and 
the Presbyterian denominations, he econ- 
tinued, are now engaged in collecting 
$10,000,000 each to serve as an endow- 
ment fund for pensioning superannuated 
ministers. He said: 

‘*The difference between ministerial 
pensions and ministerial relief is the dif- 
ference between formation and reforma- 
tion; is the difference between the pro- 
verbial ‘ounce of prevention’ and the 
‘pound of eure.’ To eare for our min- 
istry at the ‘fag end’ when our veterans 
are world weary and laid aside, is good, 
but to assure them at the beginning of 
their labors that a grateful brotherhood 
will provide for their old age or dis- 
abilities is inecomparably wiser. When 
men continue to fall off a precipice over 
which they must necessarily journey, two 
remedial measures are possible. One is 
to have an ambulance at the bottom to 
carry the maimed and dying to a hos- 
pital; the other is io build a wall at the 
top. As a brotherhood we have not yet 
begun to build a wall at the top and we 
have sometimes seemed inexecusably slow 
with the ambulance at the bottom. 

‘Tn our own planning for a more gen- 
erous provision for our ministry with 
the pension plan as the ultimate solu- 





Rev. A. W. Place, Missionary to Japan, at 
home on furlough, who spoke at Toronto. 


Service 


tion, we do well to remember that min- 
isterial pensions among Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians had their origin in 
ministerial relief. Beginning as a first 
aid to the injured, their boards have be- 
come conservers of the ministry from the 
zest of youth’s heydey to stressful mid- 
dle age and life’s twilight period of sun- 
set and evening star. 

‘*As it has been with these commun- 
ions and others that have carried the 
provision for their aged ministers from 
the realm of pity inte that of justice, 
so will it be with our communion if we 
are not disobedient to the heavenly vi- 
sion. Our Board of Ministerial Relief 
is the necessary first stage toward the 
pension plan and our achieving of the 
latter goal depends upon our full fidelity 
to the former. It becomes, therefore, our 
imperative duty first to eare for every 
veteran, every widow, every orphan who 
is in need.’’ 

A SPECIAL ELDRED FUND. 

Dr. Royal J. Dye, missionary to Af 
rica, followed Mr. Jones. He recited the 
salient facts in the missionary history 
of his colaborer on the Upper Congo, R. 
Ray Eldred, news of whose drowning 
was received in this country but a few 
days before the convention. Mr. Eldred 
left three boys fatherless and motherless. 
They are now at the home for the chil 
dren of missionaries at Hiram, O. Again 
and again it had been deelared that 
these were ‘‘our’’ boys now, that we 
must see to it that they are given an edu- 
cation and supported to the time of their 
maturity. It was announced by Secre- 
tary Warren that one delegate had indi- 
sated his intention to put $1,000 into the 
collection plate that afternoon as a spe- 
cial gift to the Eldred children. When 
the offering for the afternoon was 
counted it was found to be $3,571.10, of 
which amount $2,349.05 goes specifically 
to the Eldred fund. 

The largest previous convention offer- 
ing was made in the Centennial Conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh, and amounted to $2,- 
619. At Louisville last year the offer- 
ing was $9.53. This is not only a signal 
beginning of the new year in the amount, 
but is especially significant in its em- 
phatie uniting of ministerial and mis- 
sionary service. 
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EDITORIAL 


DISCIPLES IN ENGLAND. 


N Great Britain there are two groups of churches related 
| to the movement started by the Campbells in the interest 
of Christian unity. The larger body reports 202 churches, 
15,256 members, and an increase during the past year of 473. 
This company has no regular ministry, and allows only mem- 
bers in good standing to have part in the communion service 
and the financial support of the churches. 

The smaller body, in co-operation with the echurehes of 
the Diseiples in America, has just held its annual conference 
at Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool. Their churehes number 
seventeen, they have a total membership of 1,798 and a Sun- 
day-school enrollment of 1,680, with an increase in chureh 
members of 108 during the year 

In his presidential address, Rev. E. H. Spring of Gloucester, 
speaking to the theme, ‘‘ An Appeal for Reality,’’ said: 


The worship of the Authorized Version of the Bible must cease. 
In its place must come an honourable and frank acknowledgement, 
so far as the Old Testament was concerned, that there was no de- 
mand by it for a hard and literal acceptance of its teachings as 
binding on the age, but that it was for use as the best and purest 
understanding of the men who wrote and edited the books and sent 
them forth for the spiritual enlightenment of the times in which 
they lived. Whether this or that writer wrote a particular book, 
whether a sentence in the Gospels was that of Jesus or the writer, 
whether a certain miracle was performed or not, were really mat 
ters of comparative indifference, so long as they recognized that in 
the Bible they had enshrined in living power the clearest progressive 
revelation of the nature and character of the eternal God and His 
thoughts and purposes towards men, 


A strong plea was made for the establishment of a college, 
or an alliance with some existing foundation, by which young 
men could be prepared for the ministry of the Disciples, with- 
out the necessity of going to America for the purpose, as 
they rarely returned to ministerial work in England. 

Rev. Lester W. Morgan, of Hornsey, London, the Secretary, 
presented the annual reports. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Coop and 
their son attended the Toronto Convention of the Disciples as 
the official representatives of the Christian Association of 


England. 


DR. JAMES ORR. 


1 MHE death of Dr. James Orr of Glasgow occurred a few 
days ago. He was Professor of Apologetics and The 
ology in the United Free Chureh college, a position he 

held from the date of the union of the Free Chureh of Secot- 

land and the United Presbyterian Chureh, in 1901. He was 
in his seventieth year. 

Dr. Orr was a stout defender of the older orthodoxy of 
Seotland. He contended valiantly for the bold supernatural 
ism of the last generation. His books on ‘‘The Virgin Birth’’ 
and ‘*The Resurrection,’’ which first appeared serially in 
‘*The Expositor,’’ yielded nothing to the constructive diseus- 
sions of the last decade. 

Perhaps the book by which he was best known on this side 
was his ‘‘Problem of the Old Testament,’’ which remains 
the best popular exposition of the conservative view of the 
older seriptures. This book was written in the spirit of 
eandor and fairness which characterized all his work, and 
that very spirit compelled him to make concessions to criti 
eal views which rendered the volume far from satisfactory 
to the aggressive opponents of the critical conelusions. 

While carefully pointing out what he regarded as the ex 
tremes into which certain eritices had been betrayed, he per- 
haps unconsciously revealed his conviction that the funda 
mental positions of the eritical school were valid. And even 
on details he often went far toward the frontier, as when 
he remarked that ‘‘few persons would now be disposed to 
take literally the account of the making of Eve out of the 
rib from Adam’s side, while he slept.’’ 

No doubt his most valuable work was his ‘‘Christian View 
of God and the World,’’ written many years ago. 


In the great work of uniting the two bodies of Seotch 
Presbyterians he had a conspicuous and honorable part. His 
loss will be keenly felt by colleagues and students alike. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGIST. 
P ROFESSOR William M. Ramsay, the eminent authority 


on New Testament archeology, has just closed a visit 

to some of the educational institutions of this eity, his 
principal theme being the travels and labors of the Apostle 
Paul. 

He is about seventy years of age, somewhat below the aver- 
age stature, quite gray, and speaks from notes in a some- 
what hesitating manner. 

In an address at the University of Chicago, he outlined 
the growth of his New Testament interests from the time 
when as a student of the humanities he was ploughed in an 
examination at Oxford to the present time, when he is recog 
nized as one of the foremost authorities on the Book of Acts 
and the Epistles of Paul. 

It was by way of excavation work and the study of the an- 
tiquities of Asia Minor, and especially the vicinity of Iconium, 
that he receded from the radical views of the extreme school of 
New Testament criticism, which placed the Book of Acts iu 
the latter half of the second century, to the position of de- 
fender, alone with Harnack, of the historicity and accuracy 
of the book, and its origin in the apostolic age. 

Sir William Ramsay is well known as the author of the 
South Galacian theory of Paul’s travels, which is now gen- 
erally accepted, and has changed most of the maps of the 
apostle’s journeys. His works on ‘‘St. Paul the Traveler and 
the Roman Citizen,’’ ‘‘The Bishopries of Phrygia,’’ ‘‘The 
Letters to the Seven Churches,’’ and other Pauline themes 
are standard. 


PRESIDENT HARPER’S FAITH. 


FEW days ago a friend asked if it was really true that 
A in his last hours, President Harper modified his re- 

ligious views. The question revived the memory of the 
story started by the minister of a well-known north side 
church in this city, a man widely known as an evangelist, 
and now the pastor of a chureh in London. It was to the 
effeet that in the presence of death the famous educator sent 
for a ministerial friend and renounced his critical views of 
the Bible, saying that he had turned again to the faith of 
his childhood. 

When this story was told soon after Dr. Harper’s death, 
his friends took steps to have it corrected. A letter was 
written to the minister who stood sponsor for the statement, 
calling his attention to its utter falsity and injustice. He 
made no response either to this or a later and more vigorous 
protest. And to this day the story reappears from time to 
time. 

The truth is that no man of this generation has possessed 
a more serene and undisturbed Christian faith than Dr. 
Harper. It was based on both experience and study. It 
grew in depth and serenity. It would have been as impossible 
for him to return to the faith of his childhood as to go back 
again to the seience, art or musie with which he had been 
satisfied in childhood. He came by question and investiga- 
tion to a faith that was unquestioning and complete. No man 
who had the least acquaintance with him or regard for truth 
could intimate either the slackening of his scholarly interests 
to the very end, or any modification of the deep and tested 


foundations of his belief. 


THE FOREIGN COUNT BUSINESS. 


ERE is something which happened in the city of Chicago 
in the autumn of the year 1913, and that is not very 


long ago. 
A reputable attorney went to the office of a large corporation 
which does business not only in America but in foreign lands 
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and asked for information concerning their representative in 
Germany, who was alleged to have died, leaving $50,000 to a 
young German count, now resident in America, who had been 
his intimate friend on the other side of the water. 

The information was very easily obtained, and it took less 
than half a day to learn all the essential facts. The Germar 
representative of this American corporation was not dead, but 
quite capable of responding to a cable message in which he said 
that he had never met the young man in question, but found 
that he had been for a short time employed as a clerk in one 
of the branch houses in Germany, but had been dismissed for 
cause and had gone to America. 

This elever, educated young German, capable of earning $50 
to $75 a month as a book-keeper and leaving Germany partly 
because he had lost his job there and partly because he was duv 
































for military service and wanted to escape it, had come to this 
country and being of good address and after considering how 
he could dispose of himself to the best advantage, he laid siege 
to the heart of an American girl, who had some money and 
told her a very plausible story, including that of his intimate 
friendship for this prominent American business man who had 
recently died in Germany, leaving him $50,000. 

There is only one thing unusual in this story, and that is 
that the girl’s father was sensible enough to pay a good lawyer 
#50 to look the matter up before giving his consent. 

As we before remarked, this happened in the city of Chi- 
cago, in the year of our Lord 1913, and in the latter half of the 
month of September, and that was not so very long ago. If this 
incident teaches any lesson, American daughters and their par- 


ents are welcome to it. 


Impressions of the Toronto Convention 


ITH the Toronto Convention the work of the Dis- 
ciples passed into a new and significant phase. It 
was the first truly international gathering of our 
churches. It was the first one held on British soil. 

It was the first one at which the delegate plan assumed definite 
proportions. 

For the delegate basis of convention organization took on 
reality. It should have been realized years ago. The Dis- 
ciples long since passed the chaotic age of mass meetings, 
but had not quite the courage to lay aside the garments and 
behavior of early youth. Now the step has been taken, and 
it is a certainty that no retreat to the outgrown order will 
ever be taken. 

Another long step forward was made in the closer articula- 
tion of the various boards of missions and philanthropy, and 
the adoption of a budget plan for the offerings from the 
churches. By this means it is believed that much of the 
friction and lost motion of the older independent method will 
be avoided. It will be an economy in administration, a re- 
lease of part of the secretarial foree to new tasks, and a 
relief to the churches. 

* * % 

The impression made by the convention upon the people 
of Toronto, and other attendants outside of our own circles, 
was distinctly favorable. With the exception of one or two 
regrettable episodes, the convention proceedings were such 
as to confirm in any unprejudiced mind the conviction that 
the Diseiples are an active, vigorous people, not too mature 
to be enthusiastic, yet sufficiently seasoned by experience to 
possess the dignity and poise of a great and serious purpose. 

For the most part the addresses were of a high order. 
Some of them were classic. Those of several of the younger 
men revealed rare depths of religious feeling, and a high 
degree of power in utterance. With few exceptions the mes- 
sages were carefully prepared, and though few were read, 
they would not have suffered from the use of the manuscript, 
so admirable was their form. 

The visitors summoned to bear special testimony on par- 
ticular themes were chosen with discretion, and well fulfilled 
their tasks. Such men as J. Campbell White, Francis E. 
Clark, Pres. Stewart, Dr. Meade, Dr. Nicholson and Dr. Mac- 
donald left lasting impressions on the minds of all who heard 
them, lifted to high levels the themes assigned to them, and 
definitely widened the bounds of our Christian fellowship. 

The importance of Christian education was stressed as at 
no previous convention of the Disciples. Not only were the 
vital values of this section of our work presented in open 
convention, and the deficiencies of our present response to 
the demand made clear, but in the gatherings of college 
alumni, and in the inter-sessional meetings of the educational 
leaders new enterprises were outlined and new campaigns fore- 
tokened that ought to put hope in the heart of every be- 
liever in our future. After many days of seemingly unre- 





warded effort, our educators begin to see the signals of 
promised help in the prosecution of their task. 

The reports and addresses presented at the sessions of 
our three great societies, the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, and the 
American Christian Missionary Society, were inspiring. Mrs. 
Atwater and A. McLean, the presidents of the two former, 
are choice spirits, the pride and the joy of all Disciples, and 
President Miller, on whom the choice of the Home Society 
fell for the past year, upheld worthily the traditions of that 
office. 

* % 


Yet there is one thing lacking in the annual programs of 
our three most important boards. They present to us a 
large volume of facts relating to their work, but they do 
not give us at any point a unified and telling interpretation 
of their work as a whole. It is otherwise with the less con- 
spicuous boards. The interest of church extension was pre- 
sented in a message of rare insight and effectiveness that 
laid the entire field of the society, with its dominating pur- 
pose, clearly before us. The Board of Ministerial Relief made 
a strong impression by the earnestness and seope of its repre- 
sentative. The Temperance Board gave the brotherhood ban- 
quet the rare treat of a powerful and entertaining discus- 
sion of its basie ideals. And so of the Commission on Unity, 
the Sunday School Board and Christian Endeavor. 

But nowhere in the program of the Woman’s Board was 
there an address which interpreted, not merely the labors of 
our own women, but the vast enterprise of Christian woman- 
hood in behalf of the Kingdom of God. Nowhere in the ses- 
sions of the Foreign Society was there a broad and leader- 
like survey of the world-thrilling adventure of Continental 
Missions. Nor was there presented at any moment in the 
deeply interesting proceedings of the Home Board a vision 
of American frontiers, waiting to be pushed out by advane- 
ing lines of evangelism. 

os * * 


We are all deeply interested in the survey of our own mis- 
sionary fields and forces. But somewhere in our conventions 
we need to be taken up to great heights of outlook, where, 
rising from details to distances, from incident to interpreta- 
tion, from particulars to principles, we may have flung be- 
fore us a panorama of the work of God in our generation, 
and have disclosed to us our place therein. 

Perhaps we came nearest to this feeling of exaltation in 
the session devoted to the Men and Millions Movement. Here, 
as in the morning prayer meetings and at the communion ser- 
vice, we were lifted to new levels of vision, and saw our 
task in clear perspective. And here, too, we felt near at 
hand the presence of the Leader and Brother of us all, whose 
voice calls to new consecration and new achievement. 

Hersert L. WILLETT. 
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Kprror THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 
HAVE just returned home from the convention at Toronto 
and my heart and mind are so full of the experience and 
my reflections upon it that I find it impossible to write on 
any other theme. I imagine, Mr. Editor, that you will 
devote so much of this issue of The Christian Century to the 
report of the convention, and will have so many things to say 
yourself in comment upon it that you would prefer your 
department contributors to choose other subjects. But if I 
am, on this page, simply to ‘‘think out loud,’’ as you once 
described your idea of my funetion, I ean write of nothing 
else, for at the end of this particular day I ean think of 
nothing else. 
How strong is the bond that holds the followers of Chris! 
together! 


Chureh of God! I think over the relationships I enjoy in 


} 


How rich is the life we share in common in the 


other spheres of this varied life of ours—in business, in elubs 
and lodges, in reform movements, in scholarly pursuits—but 
in not one is there the intimacy, the tenderness, the brotherly 
loyalty, the sense of reality, that obtains in the fellowship 
called ‘‘the communion of saints.’’ 


HERE have been moments in my life, I confess, when 
vagrant promptings come to me to shake myself free of 
any vital connections with the brotherhood in which I was 
born, and to go on about my vocation without concern for the 
struggle going on within the brotherhood to adjust itself 
efficiently to its great task. There have been moments when 
the struggle presented itself to me in its aspect of coarseness, 
its virulence, its pettiness, its bigotry, its selfishness. It would 
be whispered in my soul that the Disciples were no better 
than others, that their plea for unity was a piece of uncon- 
scious hypocrisy, that they were a stiff, dogmatic sect, and 
that instead of helping the eause of Christian unity they 
would themselves be one of the last sects to be converted to it. 
jut I have never been able to entertain these promptings 
more than an instant. There would always come an uprush 
of feeling, as from innumerable springs, drowning out such 
suggestions as disloyal to the friendships and the ideals which 
are more dear to me than my own self. 

I could not lose my interest in and profound affection for 
A. McLean, J. H. Garrison, B. B. Tyler, E. L. Powell, H. L. 
Willett, Z. T. Sweeney, W. F. Richardson, Peter Ainslie, J. H. 
Fillmore—and where could I stop if I should start to set 
down the names of my junior brethren?—if I would. They 
are true brothers to me, and fathers, bound to me by a tie 
that is stronger than death. I read their words; I watch their 
movements through the years; I note with deep solicitude 
each time I meet them what marks time is leaving on their 
faces and in their bearings. They belong to me; they are part 
and pareel of my personality; my life would be hollow and 
bitter were I to shut them out from my soul. 

And as for the Disciples as a people, this one thing is sure, 
that whether or not they are altogether on the right track 
now, they were started on the right track a century ago by 
Thomas Campbell, and there’s nobody else in Christendom on 
the track on which he started them then! 


M Y thoughts this evening have engaged themselves in the 
task of defining what I regard as the most important 
aspect of the Toronto convention. No doubt most people will 
say that the displacement of the individual unit in the con- 
stitution of our conventions by the congregational unit was 
the most important feature. I cannot agree that this was a 
matter of outstanding significance. On the whole, I think I am 
in favor of the change—at any rate, I voted for it—but I do 
not regard it as of so great importance as either its violent 
opponents or its ardent champions seem to consider it. 
Besides, my thoughts are thrown into confusion by the ‘‘ex 
planatory resolutions’’ adopted by the new organization. I 
confess I do not see what real work there is left for the 
‘*General Convention’’ to do now that it has disavowed any 
intention of controlling the affairs of the existing missionary 


and benevolent societies, 

I would much have preferred the tabling of these resolu- 
tions, so that the churches, through their Convention, might 
have been left free to do whatever they might wish to do, and 


what they inevitably will do, without precipitating again an 
absurd discussion over ‘‘ecclesiasticism.’’ 


HAT impressed me most at the convention was the ever 
recurring mystical note in the addresses. There was no 
diminution of the militant note—it rang out in the reports of 
victories already won and in the triumphs which by faith we 
saw yet ahead. We are still a people of unexhausted energy. 
3ut we are becoming increasingly a mystical people. 

The speakers to whom we listened most gratefully were 
they who interpreted the invisible to us. I think I ean discern 
in the speech of our younger leaders the influence of the great 
devotional writers. Amiel’s journal has been absorbed by 
many of them and the devotional literature of the modern 
Chureh has woven itself into their thinking. 

No single feature of the program at Toronto stands out in 
my after-vision of the Convention like the series of five ad- 
dresses arranged by the Foreign Society on the general theme 
of ‘*Fellowship with Christ.’’ 


P RES. F. D. Kershner is known to us as a teacher of 

theology and a writer of polemical articles. But he re- 
vealed a rare spiritual experience, mystical, almost pietistic, 
in his address on fellowship with Christ in Service. 

Rey. George A. Campbell has long been to those who know 
him a fertile source of suggestion in the things of the spiritual 
life. He knows his own soul. He feels life vividly as a spiritual 
reality, and he richly illuminated the fact of our fellowship 
with Christ in Life. 

Prof. W. C. Bower teaches religious education in a col- 
lege and directs it in the Sunday School department of a great 
ehureh. With deep discernment he unfolded the mystery of 
Suffering as finding its ultimate explanation in our fellowship 
with the Crucified. 

Rev. J. H. Goldner—of whom the convention president once 
said in private conversation that he at first wondered if his 
new pastor was big enough man for the church but now, after 
more than ten years’ intimate acquaintance, wonders if Euclid 
Avenue Chureh is big enough for the pastor!—diselosed the 
secret of his deep, strong hold upon his great church by his 
illuminating study of the disciple’s fellowship with his Lord 
in Prayer. 

And Rev. Carey E. Morgan, an apostle of graciousness and 
spirituality preached on Sunday morning to a great throng in 
Massey Hall on fellowship with Christ in Victory. One who 
was present and who uses words with a full knowledge of 
their meaning said it was a ‘‘ blessed service.’’ 


UCH themes! Such men! No tumult and shouting here. 
No boisterous boasting, no logie chopping, no proposition 
proving, no pedantic text weaving. But the illumination of 
the one great Fact of Christian experience, the Fact of our 
life hid with Christ in God! 

Such a note—suech a full chord—struck with increasing full- 
ness and resounding through and through our brotherhood’s 
thought and life brings to my soul infinitely more satisfaction 
than anything else I got from the convention. 

I thought I discerned in the address of Dr. Seoville, the 
evangelist, a truer, saner striking of this note than I had 
heard in him before. He had upon him the hush of recent 
bereavement and of much physical suffering. He spoke with 
self-control and there was more spiritual substance and 
character in what he said, and less of forced and irrelevant 
illustration. Would that our evangelists might all learn to 
walk the mystie path of deeper reality! 

Dr. Medbury, on the closing night, said, among many other 
lucid interpretations of the convention, that we were 
becoming ‘‘less logical—at any rate less legalistie—and more 
religious. ’’ 

That is my conviction, too. And I shall earry with me 
through the year, and long after the discussion about **dele- 
gates’’ is forgotten, the grateful fact, registered with un- 
mistakable precision at Toronto, that my brethren are liter- 
ally leaving behind them the abstract generalizations commonly 
ealled ‘first prineiples,’’? and are going on unto perfection im 
the conerete life of spiritual fellowship with Christ the Lor. 

HuGH Macpona.p. 














The City and the Convention 


BY CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 


Eprtor’s Nore.—Each day during the Toronto convention Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, contributed a signed editorial to The Globe interpreting to the general public the proceedings of the previous 
day. The invitation from the management of The Globe gave him entire freedom to inform the Canadian public 
of the purposes and character of the Disciples of Christ, a privilege of which he took grateful advantage. The 
Toronto newspapers gave less actual space to the report of the convention than did the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville last year, but the work of their reporters, while entirely independent of Mr. Morrison’s daily article, were 
more accurate and relevant than has oftentimes been the case. From all parts of the country Mr. Morrison is 


receiving letters from Globe subscribers expressing their appreciation of the fairness of his accounts. This 


makes a strenuous week’s work seem amply worth while. 


it appeared in The Globe. 


HE convention of the Disciples of Christ closed in a 
meeting of tremendous and intense power last evening. 
After the delegates had expressed to the local com- 
mittees, whose members were seated on the platform, 
their appreciation of the extraordinarily effective arrangements 
that had been made for the comfort and success of the conven- 
tion, Rev. Charles .S. Medbury, D. D., of Des Moines, Ia., whose 
church, adjoining Drake University, contains close to 2,500 
members, delivered an address. Dr. Medbury is used to such 
an audience as he faced last evening, his own house of wor- 
ship being about the same size as Massey Hall, and he reg- 
ularly preaches to from 2,000 to 3,500 persons. He is a man of 
extraordinary sympathy, imaginative sympathy. He feels a 
situation, and interprets it with the most delicate insight. This 
he did in his summary and after-look at the great convention. 
The day was a full day—and it was almost a full convention 
that followed the program at all the sessions. I think I have 
never known thé delegates so generally to remain through the 
closing hours as these delegates have done. There were prob- 
ably 1,000 persons‘present in the afternoon when the final busi- 
ness session of the newly-organized ‘‘General Convention of 
Churehes of Christ’’ was held. Judge Henry was again in his 
place as President. A few newspaper men and some chairmen 
of committees were on the platform. Down on the floor, near 
the front, sat the Seeretaries and Presidents of many societies 
of the churech—not one of them on the platform. It was a 
token of the new order. The societies are now subordinate to 
a larger entity. The churches themselves have at last found 
an instrument by which their will may be expressed, and the 
societies, with their officers, gladly acknowledge their position 
as servants of the general convention. 





* * * 


HIS relationship was prettily illustrated in an episode of 
the afternoon. A committee presented a report to appor- 
tion among all the societies the bulk missionary offerings. of 
the churches that chose to make their missionary offerings on 
the budget plan instead of having a special day for taking an 
offering for each particular interest. One of the Secretaries, 
whose good counsel is held in the highest esteem, made a speech 
opposing the new plan, and suggesting that it was revolu- 
tionary. After the plan had been adopted by a unanimous vote, 
the Seeretary made a gracious speech deferring to the conven- 
tion and declaring that he and his society would work with the 
same vigor as under the old plan, when each society knew no 
rule save to do that which seemed right in its own eyes. 

The choice of Drake University’s President, Hill M. Bell, 
LL. D., as President of the General Convention for next year, 
was very happy. Dr. Bell, like Judge Henry, is a layman, 
quiet, efficient and genuine as an oak tree. He is one of those 
rare men who do great things, but whose presence in the doing 
you are not aware of. He will be an admirable presiding officer 
at Atlanta, and in the year betime his counsels will greatly aid 
in the constructive tasks now lying just ahead of the Executive 
Committee. 

* * * 


FEEL that I ean satisfactorily bring my humble but happy 
part in this convention to a close in no better way than by 
telling our Toronto hostess some things that are in the hearts 
of her convention guests with respect to the courteous treat- 
ment aceorded us. From the moment of our entrance to this 
y we have been made to feel weleome. Your Mayor’s gra- 
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The following is the final article on the convention as 


cious address and that of one of your most distinguished pas- 
tors have been backed up and made good in many substantial 
ways. It is generally remarked that no more satisfactory audi- 
torium for a convention such as ours has been put at our dis- 
posal in any city where we have been in recent years. The 
trouble with most auditoriums seating so many is that they are 
barnlike, uncouth and noisy. The chairs are usually unat- 
tached to the floor and the aisle space is uncarpeted. The un- 
avoidable movements of a large concourse of people in such a 
building leaves little chance for quiet, meditation or delibera- 
tion. But your Massey Hall has not only capacity, but 
character, and it suited our convention exactly. 

Our resolutions committee spoke particularly of the hospi- 
tality extended by your homes, by the pastors of your churches 
who invited delegates to preach in their pulpits Sunday, and 
by your newspapers for the good spirit and liberal space with 
which the proceedings have been reported. They voiced the 
feelings of every delegate, too, when they acknowledged the 
courtesy of the street railway company in extending free trans- 
portation to all delegates. That was a brand new experience. 
I confess that at first I felt as if I owned the whole street car 
system, and now I fear that I shall begrudge the five-cent 
piece the conductor will ask when I step on the street car in 
Chieago. But I cannot imagine a more delicate and literal way 
to give your guests ‘‘the freedom of the city’’ than to put the 
publie conveyances freely at their disposal. It keeps us re- 
peatedly reminded of the graciousness of our weleome and 
prompts us to repeated appreciation. 


WwW Americans have been much impressed with the religious 

life of Toronto. Your Sunday was both a Sabbath and a 
Lord’s Day indeed! How we in the States yearn for such re- 
gard for the day of rest and worship! There is a deplorable 
slackening of respect for the sacred Day in our great American 
cities. But your people go to church and they worship with 
true spontaneity of devotion. I have talked with twenty 
preachers who filled your pulpits on Sunday and nearly every- 
one has said, ‘‘But you should have heard the people sing!’’ 
That was what greatly impressed me at Rev. Mr. Brown’s Sher- 
bourne Street Methodist Church, where I was on Sunday night. 
The vast congregation praised God with veritable peans. Your 
beautiful churehes and your splendid ministry have been an 
inspiration to us. 

The great union movement, including your Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Methodist Churches, has been a subject of 
much interest to'us. We have prayed for its suecessful con- 
summation. We rejoice to know of the substantial progress 
already made and we see in our vision more than this par- 
ticular merger. We think we see in this a harbinger of a 
greater unity yet to ecome—perhaps a national Church, not 
hierarchical but democratic, not established but voluntary, a 
Church at one with itself so that it may bring all its energy in 
a united impact upon the secular social order. 

Some such end as this is precisely what we Disciples have 
been working toward for a century. We believe the Church 
should be one. We believe that there is already a mystical 
unity underlying our divisions. But this unity, we feel, must 
become manifest—‘that the world may believe.’’ 

Our convention just closed has been held in the interest, not 
of ourselves as a separate communion or denomination, but in 
the interest of the ideal of unity which holds us together. 
Without this striving after unity, this desire to practice unity, 
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we might just as well lose our identity now in any of the Chris- 
tian denominations about us. 

And if our erities have had just cause in the past to say 
that we were a hard, sectarian denomination like all the rest, 
this convention has disclosed that, at least for the main body 
of our people, the day of the eatholic mind and the larger, 
freer fellowship with all Christians has dawned. 


isterial relief but suggests faintly the new temper of our peo 
ple in matters of self-sacrifice. Two millions in addition to our 
regular missionary collections—that is one of the slogans of 
the new movement just launched. 

It has been a religious convention. Not all religious conven 
tions are religious. Church people sometimes become absorbed 
in their discussions and forget to pray. Not so here. The Dis- 
ciples are becoming a great spiritual people. They are learning 
to tap the deep springs of God’s power and release His help. 
They are breeding a race of spiritual teachers and prophets, 
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= has been a progressive convention. We have gone forward. 
The great messages have been sounded by progressive men. 
Many young men, trained in our modern universities, have been 


the interpreters of a new day. 


It has been a liberal convention. The 


feeling is fixed that there is room among Disciples for all who 


love our common Lord in sincerity, 


opinions. 


It has been a practical convention. Great tasks have eap- 
tivated our imagination, and our wills are gripping them. Mis- 
sions and social service—these fields afford the ground of unity 


more sure and real than any doctrinal basis. 


whose message is got, not from the text-book on logic, nor from 
the letter of Seripture, but from direct communion with God. 


Is it anti-climax?—no, I think it is climax—to say that it 
controversies of a has been a convention of friendship. The old friends—we have 
vear and two vears ago over heresies were not mentioned. The met them and renewed our love with theirs. And new friends 


all of us have made never to forget. Our souls have been en 
regardless of doctrinal riched, our life set forward, our own affections enlarged by thie 


wider fellowship into which the new friendships of these days’ 


making have initiated us. 

We are glad we have been in Toronto. We shall remember 
Toronto always for her beauty, her piety and her courtesy. 
And we shall remember also The Globe, and all my genial fel- 


It has been a convention of the open heart. An offering of low-craftsmen who produce it, for the high character of its 


close to $4,000 at the communion service on Sunday for min- 


report of our convention. 


Observations and Reflections 


Many of the delegates took time to 
visit the fine buildings of the University 
of Toronto, with its surrounding colleges, 
an institution which is setting a fine ex- 
ample of academic and religious unity. 


It was the first truly internationai 
convention the Diseiples have held, as tt 
was held on British soil. Perhaps the 
time may come when the convention may 
be held with the Disciples of England. 


The most popular feature of the en- 
tertainment offered by the city of To 
ronto was the free use of the electric 
ears by all who wore the convention 
badges. That was a unique and greatly 
appreciated courtesy. 


It was reported with astonishment 
by those who attended the Bloor St. 
Presbyterian Church on Sunday morning, 
that Dr. Z T. Sweeney, the visiting 
preacher, wore a gown! Tell it not in 
Gath! 

President Henry is an official to 
be proud of. His appearance is com 
manding His voice is powerful, such 
as one likes to hear in a place like Con 
vention Hall. His decisions were prompt, 
just and convincing. 


The resolution offered by O. F. Jor 
dan, exeluding all miscellaneous notices 
from the program, and requiring their in 
sertion in a daily bulletin, was timely 
and weleome. <A score of trivial matters 
obtrude themselves at the end of every 
session, and detract from the effect of 
the gatherings. 

The ‘*‘Rump Parliament’’ (the name 
is historie and not invidious) which gath 
ered in the Y .M. C. A. to protest againsi 
the delegate convention, consisted of 
twenty-six people, as indicated by the 
votes. Two hundred or more of the other 
mind attended, but took no part in the 


proceedings 


The Campbell Institute (deseribed 
by an amiable contemporary as ‘‘dis- 
eredited and disbanded’’) held a luneh 
eon at Eaton’s attended by about sev 
enty-five. The news of the demise of 
the organization will be received with 
amused surprise by the members. It is 
conjectured that, like the news of the 
death of a celebrated humorist, as com- 


mented on by himself, ‘‘it is greatly ex- 
aggerated.’’ 

It was a prophecy in which Dr. Gar- 
rison and The Christian Century united 
that the Toronto Convention would be 
the best thus far in the history of the 
Disciples, and the facts admirably valid- 
ated the prediction. 

The attendance was a surprise even 
to those most confident. A registration 
of twenty-five hundred still left un- 
counted very many who attended with- 
out registering, so that probably a total 
of three thousand would not be far in 
error. 

Toronto is a city of churches and 
of ehureh-going people. The number and 
beauty of the places of worship is one 
of the striking features of the place, 
several of them occupying entire blocks 
in important portions of the eity. The 
people are interested in chureh life. At 
the morning services the churches are 
comfortably filled, and in the evening 
they are crowded. 


The Protestant pulpits of the city 
were freely and hospitably opened to the 
Disciples, and those of our ministers who 
preached found a cordial weleome for 
themselves and their messages. Many 
of the people of the city attended the 
sessions of the convention and applauded 
the friendly references made to Canada 
and Toronto. 


The weather was ideal, perhaps a 
shade too warm to please those who an- 
ticipated a cool climate. But the bean- 
tiful autumn tints and the genial sun- 
shine made a charming atmosphere for 
out-of-door enjoyment of convention 
week. 


The convention hall is the best, with 
one or two exceptions, in which we have 
ever met, and was well filled at all the 
sessions. The audiences reached their 
climax on Thursday evening, when Dr. 
J. A. Maedonald, of the Toronto Globe, 
delivered his great address on ‘‘ Peace,’’ 
and at the communion service on Sunday. 


The spirit of the convention was 
admirable. The protests uttered on the 
floor of the convention against the dele- 
gate idea were dignified and earnest, and 
were met by explanations which ap- 


peared to satisfy nearly all the protest- 
ants. The vote in favor of the new 
order was overwhelming. And the meet- 
ing called by the more urgent of the 
opponents to take action, after free dis 
cussion of the question, declined to regis- 
ter any opinion. 

—Dr. H. L. Willett was invited to fill 
two pulpits on Sunday, and spoke morn- 
ing and evening. At each service the 
house was packed to the limit, many dele- 
gates being present hoping to hear an 
interpretation of the mission conditions 
as Dr. Willett found them on his recent 
mission study tour in the Orient. Instead 
the themes were Seripture texts both 
times. 

—It was unfortunate that the splen- 
did address of Edgar DeWitt Jones was 
dislodged from its place in a previous 


“session, and placed just before the com- 


munion service on Sunday afternoon. We 
believe that the offering at the commun- 
ion service should be devoted to the eare 
of the aged ministers and their families. 
But it is not the time for a convention 
address. The communion service should 
not be made either a form or a spee- 
tacle. In days past it has suffered from 
both abuses. We hope to see our con- 
ventions return to a simple service, sole 
in its purpose and theme. 


A delegate at the convention passed 
on a remark from a leading business man 
of Toronto that would tend to puff up 
the delegates were they not of a demo- 
cratic temperament. This man is re- 
ported to have declared that of all the 
conventions held in Toronto during many 
years, this gathering of Disciples has to 
its eredit the brightest, most alert, up- 
to-date men and women. 


—Reuben Butsehart, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee for the Convention, 
and for many years a resident of Toronto, 
remarked that the convention had proved 
to be unique in its influence toward 
bridging the gulf that has always sev- 
ered to a greater or less extent the two 
English-sneaking peoples. The people of 
Toronto, he said, were rapidly learning 
to look upon the people of the United 
States as indeed brothers and sisters of 
theirs, and no event has tended to help 
this feeling forward more than this great 
Disciples Convention. 
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Of Human Interest 











Whitcomb Riley Was ‘‘Just Picked.’’ 
After a year of diligent investigation 
and research the editors in charge of the 
work of compiling the 
complete collection of the 


and poetry, have announced that they 


have recovered what they believe to be 


all of the famous poet’s’ compositions 
still in existence. 

The work on the complete collection 
was begun with but little hope of sue- 
cess, as Riley’s works were scattered far 
and wide over the land. The files of de- 
funet newspapers to which the poet had 
at different times contributed were care- 
fully searched; his correspondence was 
examined; his friends were canvassed 
for any information they might have, and 
at length some two hundred poems which 
have never before been published were 
found. In addition, a large number of 
prose compositions were brought to 
light—works of the poet of whose exist- 
ence he alone knew. 

James Whitcomb Riley has sueceeded 
as a poet in spite of the predictions of 
many of the greatest literary critics that 
his works were not the kind that would 
live. Eastern men of letters were slow 
in accepting his dialect verse, and it was 
only after he had recited before them 
that they began to realize the wonderful 
possibilities of dialect poetry as a me- 
dium of interpreting the true feelings and 
the simple philosophy of the homely peo- 
ple from whom the poet drew his in- 
spiration. 

Time and again Riley has been asked 
how he himself accounted for his sue- 
eess. Invariably he would reply, in a 
most typical manner: ‘‘I guess there 
had to be someone to do _ that sort of 
thing and the good Lord just picked me.’ 


Senator Stone Quotes Hymn. 

‘‘Whereas the individual gifts and 
finer graces of the politician are neces- 
sarily lost sight of in the publicity of 
parties and platforms, patronage an 
pledges, which ean be said to bear no re- 
lation to romance or art, the gifts of the 
gods are never lost; even when the 
genius of all politicians is reduced to the 
one great common denominator of speech- 
making the time will come when a flash 
of the divine fire blazes up through de- 
bate and bills before the House or lights 
the laugh in the solemn Senate. Some- 
times the flash is one of incomparable 
wit, often it is impromptu doggerel, fre- 
quently it is the quick quotation, re- 
membered from one day in echureh long 
ago.’’ So declares a writer in the Wash- 
ington column of recent paper. 

Thus, it continues, during the debate 
on the tariff in the iast administration 
the bill went to its final reading and pas- 
Sage in a very solemn atmosphere, for it 
marked the division in the Republican 
ranks, with the foreboding of Republican 
disaster the next fall. There had been a 
serious and impassioned speech from 
Senator Beveridge and a vigorous reply 
from Senator Aldrich, when Senator 
Stone of Missouri rose at his desk with 
slow dignity. 

**Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘I feel that 
I am duly impressed with the solemnity 
of the oeeasion. I have listened with 
deep interest to the sad and somewhat 
tearful and pathetic funereal orations 
Which have just been delivered. It is 
customary, Mr. President, after the ser- 





first absolutely 
works of 
James Whitcomb Riley, in both prose 


mon to sing a song. I commend to my 
brethren on the other side an old song 
that I heard when I was a boy. The first 
verse, a little paraphrased, ran something 
like this: 

‘Hark, from the tomb a doleful sound, 

My ears attend the ery: 
Dear brethren, all come view the ground 
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Where we shall shortly lie! 


His ‘‘Domestic’’ Trouble. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt ridiculed in 
Chicago the old anti-suffrage ery of do- 
mesticity—that woman’s place is the 
home. 

‘*The trouble is,’’ said Mrs. Catt, 
‘‘that many women cannot be domestic; 
they have no homes. Thé word ‘domes- 
tic,’ therefore, should not be used as is 
too often the ease in a loose way.’’ 

The suffrage leader smiled. 

‘*Yes,’’ she continued, ‘‘some people 
give this word as elastic a meaning as the 
witness ga¥e it in a Georgia court. Asked 
why he was not present to testify in a 
certain case the man said he had had a 
‘domestic trouble’ just about that time. 

‘**What was the domestic trouble, 
pray?’ asked the examining attorney. 

‘**Well, to tell the truth, boss,’ said 
the witness, ‘I was in the penitentiary 
for stealin’ a cow.’ ”’ 


A Sure Sign! 

Seeretary Josephus Daniels, discussing 
an argument against his navy policy, 
laughed and said, at a luncheon in 
Washington: 

‘*My opponent is stinging in a polite 
way. He is like the bishop. 

‘‘A bishop, at a certain congress, 
spoke, and at the close of his address 
the audience began to disperse. 

‘*A gentleman who was down on the 
program for an address touched the 
bishop’s sleeve and murmured: 

‘**T need not speak. I hardly think 
they expect me.’ 

‘* *Oh, to be sure they do!’’ eried the 
bishop. ‘To be sure they do! Don’t 
you see, they are all going?’’ 


Associate Justice Hughes’ Story. 

A man came into the executive cham- 
ber one day when the room was quite full 
of people, without any introduction. 
There being for the moment a wait, he 
approached the desk and sat down by 
me, writes the Associate Justice in 
Collier’s. 

He said, ‘‘I want to lodge a complaint 
against the conduct of Auburn Prison.’’ 
‘*When did you get out?’’ I asked. 

He said, ‘‘ Yesterday.’’ 

‘*How long had you been in?’’ 

‘*Two years.’’ 

‘“‘What for?’’ 

*‘ Aiding an eseape.’’ 

‘*Were you guilty?’’ 

vag Sg 

‘‘What were you doing before that?’’ 

‘‘Well, I was out for a couple of 
years. 

‘*Had you been in before? 

‘7a 

‘*What was that for?’’ 

‘*Burglary.’’ 

‘*Were you guilty?’’ 

net hag 

‘‘How long had you been in?’’ 

‘*Ten years.’’ 

‘‘Have you spent twelve years out of 
the last fourteen in a State prison?’’ 

“a 


””? 
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‘“‘You got out yesterday, and came 
here at once to lodge a complaint ?’’ 

sal he 

‘*What is it?’’ 

Then he went on and unfolded his par- 
ticular complaint. When he got through 
and left me I ealled for the gentleman 
who in an affable but firm way is sup- 
posed to protect the executive, and said, 
‘*How does it happen that a man who 
has just got out of State prison can walk 
right into the Exeeutive Chamber and 
without any introduction come and sit 
with me, when there is a roomful of peo- 
ple without appointments demanding an 
opportunity ?’’ 

‘*What!’’ he said. ‘‘That man a con- 
vict? I thought he was an Assembly- 
man.’’ 








| From Near and Far 








The National Council for Industrial 
Safety has decided to make Chicago its 
headquarters. This was the action of its 
last convention. The council may change 
its name and broaden its work so as to 
include all forms of publie safety. The 
primary purpose of the recent congress 
of the council was to deal with safety 
in relation to railroads and factories. 
It is purposed to have a safety museum 
established in Chicago. There are 
twenty-two such museums in different 
parts of the United States. The owners 
of six hundred foreign-language papers 
represented in Chicago contributed 
$2,400 toward the publie safety move 
ment. It was probably prompted by the 
fact that ninety-seven per cent of the 
accident victims in the cities are for- 
eigners. 

Representative Kirkpatrick, of Iowa, 
has introduced a bill prohibiting gamb 
ling in any form among government em- 
ployees and all army and navy men. The 
penalty will be dismissal from the serv 
ice of the government of anyone found 
guilty of the practice. Buying and 
selling futures are included among the 
forms of gambling prohibited. The in- 
centive to this bill was the recent dis- 
closures of gambling among the men of 
the navy yard and in other departments 
of government service. 

The Philippine. government has set 
aside a fund of $750,000 to be loaned to 
sugar planters to assist them in making 
and marketing their crop for the current 
year. This money is to be loaned 
through the bank of the Philippine 
Islands on the crop now being harvested. 


The board of education of New York 
City finally has decided that teachers 
may marry and still retain their posi- 
tions, but they must not bear children. 
Any woman who stays away from school 
for that purpose is guilty of neglect of 
duty and subject to dismissal. 


George Hough Perry, publicity man 
ager of the Pan-American Pacifie Ex- 
position, who was in Chicago recently, 
said that the contractors are ahead of the 
schedule time, and the fair will open 
February 20, 1915, with ‘$50,000,000 
inside the gates. 


Toronto boasts the tallest building in 
the British Empire; it is the new 
Canadian Pacifie Railway office building, 
and is fifteen stories high. 

The will of the late George Wyman, 
of South Bend, Ind.. distributes $150,- 
000 among over a hundred employes. 
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The Work of the Societies 


Substantial Gleanings from the Reports Offered at Toronto. 


THE WOMAN'S SOCIETY. 


The past year nearly $400,000 was 
raised and 518 missionaries and workers 
employed. The ‘‘ Missionary Tidings’’ has 
a eireulation of 38,802, an increase of 
1.181. Missouri stands first in the num 
ber of members, Ohio second. North 
Carolina had a 20 per cent. increase in 
membership. The District of Columbia 
has as many societies as there are 


churches. New York has more. Every 
society in Louisiana observed C. W. B. M. 
Day. There are 20,000 boys and girls 


enrolled in the Young People’s Depart- 
ment. 

For the College of Missions, Indian 
apolis, Dr. H. C. Hurd reported twenty 
seven regular and fifty-eight elective 
students, representing eighteen colleges 
and universities, with eleven others from 
India, the Belgian Congo, Mexico and 
Japan. During the past year seven vol 
unteers have received appointment, and 
four have been sent to the mission field 
The college offers sixty courses. It is 
one of five such institutions in the United 
States, and is destined to a large and in 
fluential place. Professors Hurd, Paul 
and Lumley made a profound impression 
by their addresses. 

* The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater; vice 
president, Mrs. Ida W. Harrison; secre- 
taries, Mrs. Effie L. Cunningham and 
Mrs. J. E. MeDaniel; treasurer, Miss 
Mary J. Judson; secretary of Young 
People’s Work, Mrs. Ella K. Payne; and 
resident members, Mrs. W. S. Moffett, 
Mrs. D. Farris, Mrs. N. E. Atkinson, Mrs. 
J. M. Dungan and Mrs. T. C. Howe. 


THE. FOREIGN SOCIETY. 


The missionaries report 2,958 baptisms, 


a gain of over 20 per cent., or an aver 
age of twenty-five baptisms for each fam 
ily and single missionary we have on the 
fields. The same proportionate number 
of converts in America would have 
meant the adding of over 200,000 to the 
membership of our churches last year. 
The Philippine Mission reports 798 bap 
tisms and the African Mission 1,305. 
This last field reeords the remarkable 
gain of over 60 per cent. China reports 
twice as many baptisms as in any one 
vear before, one hundred of these being 
reported from the University of Nanking 
alone. 

The medical missionaries have been 
very busy and report the treatment of 
160,716 patients; 17;141 pupils are re 
ported in the Sunday-schools. In the 
106 schools and colleges of the Society 
5,772 pupils have been in attendance, 283 
of whom are studying for the ministry. 
This is one out of every fifty of our 
membership in mission fields. It is an 
interesting fact that the eontributions 
and school and hospital fees in our mis 
sion fields amounted to $58,685, a far 
larger sum than the administration ex 
penses of the Society here at home. 

Fourteen new missionaries have been ap- 
pointed during the year. This is the 
largest number of new workers ever sent 
out in any one year in the history of the 
work. Their names follow: Miss Lulu 
Snyder, China; Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Shaw, 
China; Miss Edith Apperson, Africa; Mrs. 
C,. P. Hedges, Africa; Mr. and Mrs. FE. A. 
Johnston, Africa; Dr. W. A. Frymire, 
Africa; A. G. Saunders, Philippine Is 
lands; W. H. Seott, India; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Burner, Cuba; Mr. and Mrs. J. E 
Moody, India. 


A new secretary for the western portion 
of the country, Mr. Bert Wilson, has been 
engaged, with headquarters at Kansas 
City. 

The steady increase in the receipts 2f 
the Society tor thirty-eight years is an in- 
dex of the growth of the missionary senti- 
ment. There has been an inerease every 
year but five. Every year for the past 
twelve has witnessed an advance in the 
income exeept one. The receipts have al- 
most doubled in ten years. Thirty-two 
new living links have been enrolled this 
year, more churches and Sunday Schools 
have given this year than ever before. 
The income from personal contributions 
is encouraging. Annuity gifts have also in- 
creased. Receipts from bequests are more 
than last year. The total receipts for the 
year were $434,000, a gain of $33,455 over 
the preceding year. 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 


The new receipts during the year in- 
eluding interest amount to $119,570.18. 
The churehes sent $4,000 less than last 
year, but this is due to the fact that the 
board could not get the results of the last 
Sunday of September since the books 
closed on Tuesday, the 30th. 

Our permanent Chureh Extension Fund 
amounts to $1,060,164 divided as follows: 





ee $525,164 
PES FORE cvivescecsesaecet $385,000 
PD FUE i cecccccdevsieccsseee 

PE Kivkinedtnnsae eee weenia $1,060,164 


Since the beginning the Boarii has 
helped to erect 1,625 churches in 44 states, 
Canada and Hawaii. 1,017 of these have 
paid their loans in full. 

From October 1, 1912, to September 30, 
1913, ninety-four churches received loans 
to assist them in completing their build- 
ing. These loans aggregate $195,650. 
These ninety-four echurehes raised 
$391,300. Add to this the amount loaned, 


$195,650, and you have $586,950, the- 


amount of chureh property called into 
existence this year by the help of the 
Chureh Extension Board. 

During the year 102 loans have been 
promised aggregating $231,040. These are 
the obligations before the Board that must 
be paid as these mission churches com- 
plete their buildings. 

The Chureh Extension money is loaned 
to be returned in five equal annual instal- 
ments. As fast as the money comes back 
it goes out to build other churches. Seven- 
ty-four echurehes have paid their loans in 
full this year, making 1,017 that have paid 
in full sinee the beginning. There has 
been returned on loans sinee the begin- 
ning $1,504,000, whieh added to the 
$1,060,164 makes $2,564,164 that the 
Chureh Extension Board has handled in 
loans to struggling missions to whom no- 
body else would lend money. In handling 
all this money there has been a slight loss 
of $1,926, which has been more than made 
up by exeess of interest above expenses. 

The Board seeks to answer the de- 
mands. There are 127 Home Missionary 
Societies, District, State and National; 
forty per cent of the churches organized 
by these societies must be helped in the 
erection of their buildings by the Church 
Extension Board. 

After coming into the Convention a 
man and his wife agreed to settle up their 
business within the next few years and 
put $100,000 into the Chureh Extension 
Fund on the Annuity plan. Their income 


at six per cent will be $6,000 a year. They 
state that they intend to go out into the 
mission fields and use this money to live 
on and to help mission churches to grow 
strong. They will move from point to 
point helping churches in this manner. 
Their $100,000 will be building churches 
and with the income they will be helping 
mission churehes to grow strong. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


Report was given by Dr. I. N. MaCash, 
whose resignation as secretary takes ef- 
fect at this time. 

The total receipts for eleven months 
are $168,552.51. The month of Septem- 
ber will probably push this amount to 
over $190,000. 

The portion of this amount returned to 
various state boards is $47,665.45, which 
leaves a net sum of $118,897 for the direet 
use of the American Society. For a num- 
ber of years it appears that the receipts 
have made no substantial increase. 

No suceessor was appointed to Dr. Me- 
Cash’s seeretaryship. A committee of 
three was appointed to confer with the 
American board and to determine jointly 
with the board on a secretary. The office 
is extremely difficult. The task ealls for 
a genius in organization and missionary 
vision. 

Officers of the A. C. M. S. were elected 
as follows: President, W. H. Sheffer, 
Tenn.; lst Vice-President, R. W. Steven- 
son, Canada; 2nd Vice-President, W. F. 
Holt, Cal.; 3rd Vice-President, Clyde Dar- 
sie, Illinois; Seeretary, Grant K. Lewis; 
Bible School Seeretary, R. M. Hopkins; 
Treasurer, Benjamin Sebastian; Auditor, 
Stanley Spragens; Recording-Secretary, 
Walter White, lowa; Recording Secretary, 
S. S. Fisher, Minn. Members of Board o 
Managers, J. D. Ellis, J. W. Hagin, W. E. 
Ellis, R. A. Doan; Superintendent of 
Christian Endeavor, Claude E. Hill. 


THE BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 


4Vhile the year that has just closed has 
surpassed its predecessors in some respects 
it has come short of them in some others. 
Financially, this has not been a record- 
breaking year. In fact, the total amount 
of new money received was less than that 
of last year. This falling off is doubtless 
due to several influences. The air of un- 
certainty that has pervaded the general 
business world, augmented by local busi- 
ness disturbances in several sections of 
the country has made money exceedingly 
shy. The Association has not been alone 
in this experience. Many of our churches 
have just adopted the Budget Plan, cut- 
ting off all special offerings, and suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to reap the 
full benefit of the new plan. Then this 
report is fifteen days short of a year. The 
amount received from annuities and be- 
quests is much smaller this year than 
last. For several years we have reported 
a good sized special fund raised for build- 
ing purposes. This year we have no build- 
ing funds to report. The total amount of 
new money received is $97,406.95. This 
is a loss from the amount raised last year 
of $18,606.19. Last year’s report, how- 
ever, contained building funds. The an- 
nuity offering last year exceeded that of 
this by $10,000. If we make allowance 
for this loss in the annuity department, 
and the absence of building funds from 
this year’s report, the amount reéeived 
for eurrent support will run slightly 
ahead of that of last year. 
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Disciples Table Talk 











Church to Build Roof Garden. 

By next summer First Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., one of the oldest down-town 
churches in the city, will be holding open 
air services on a roof garden. An addition, 
55x75 feet and three stories in height, will 
be added to the rear of the present edifice. 
On the top of this will be a pergola where 
services will be held in the open air. It will 
have a seating capacity of approximately 500. 
The building, which will be joined to the 
church proper, will be used for institutional 
work and other interests of the church. A 
foundation will be laid so as to carry five 
stories, with a view of converting the struct- 
ure into an office building if the property 
ever becomes too valuable for church pur- 
poses. AlJl the improvements in the building 
will cost about $40,000. 


J. M. Philputt to Remain in New York. 

J. M. Philputt, pastor at Central Church, 
New York City, states that although he had 
other plans he wished to carry out, he has 
decided to remain in this field the coming 
year, at the urgent request of the congre- 
gation. This will round out Mr. Philputt’s 
twentieth year of pastoral work in New York 
City. He served for four years as pastor of 
the 169th Street Church, of Lenox Avenue 
for thirteen years, then after a period away 
from the city, he returned to Central Church 
in 1911. Mr. Philputt declares. that the in- 
flux of foreign population has made changed 
methods necessary, and has rendered the 
work of the Protestant churches of New York 
increasingly difficult. Central Church has 
its purpose set to build, in time, a structure 
in this section of the metropolis that shall 
secure the Disciples the recognition they 
deserve in the East. With the purpose of 
building up the work, Mr. Philputt asks the 
names and addresses of Disciples who have 
come or are coming to live in New York. 
The address of the church is 142 W. 8lst 
street. Strangers will be met and located. 
In the coming year D. H. Bradbury, will 
serve as associate pastor at Central Church. 


Church Grows From Mission Circle. 

J. H. Jones, superintendent of missions 
for Third District, Missouri, sends an inter- 
esting story of “mustard seed” development. 
The little church at Alba, Mo., is a “one 
day” church building, erected in Jasper 
County on Decoration Day, 1911. A con- 
gregation was formed «soon afterwards. 
The building and the congregation were large- 
ly the outcome of a band of Christian women 
who organized themselves into an Alba Mis- 
sion Circle to raise funds for a new build- 
ing. They purchased the best lot in the 
town and a building was erected. The last 
of the indebtedness was recently met by this 
Circle and on October 6 the mortgage was 
burned. D. W. Moore, of Carthage, and J. 
H. Jones made talks. A. P. Cameron is the 
pastor of the church. 


Town Practices Christian Union. 

H. W. Hunter, pastor at Higginsville, Mo., 
reports a story of an interesting achieve- 
ment in the practice of Christian unity in 
his town that will be of especial interest to 
Disciples. Last spring there was held in 
Higginsville, a town of 3,000 inhabitants, 
a union meeting. The four English churches, 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Chris- 
tian, with one German church—the Metho- 
dist—co-operated. One of the many good 
things that came from this meeting, Mr. 
Hunter writes, was the organization of the 
men of these and other churches into what 
is termed, “The Men’s Christian Union of 
Higginsville.” As the men were the back- 
bone for the meeting and their work proved 
very successful it was thought that this 
fine spirit of fellowship should centinue. 

The essence of this organization is found 
in the by-laws, as follows: “The object and 
purpose of this organization is to form a 
union of men in Higginsville who will stand 
for high ideals of religous, moral and civic 
life; who are willing to lend a helping hand 





in every effort to strengthen the weak, to 
encourage the strong to grow stronger; to 
practice, so far as in us lies, the teachings 
of Jesus Christ in our dealings with fellow 
men, and to stand for the general principle 
of general uplift of humanity in our com- 
munity.” To further this ideal the men 
met every Sunday afternoon in the churches 
and by lecture or Bible study tried to re- 
ceive inspiration for their work. The plan 
was soon put to a practical test. The sum- 
mer months came, with the usual union ef- 
fort on the part of the churches for the 
Sunday night services. The ministers got 
together and decided that they would turn 
over the sessions to this union to work as 
they saw fit. The result was that many in- 
teresting sessions were held. Men took part 
who never did much in regular church work. 
Talks were given that were an inspiration 
to the preachers who sat in the pews. Bible 
studies were conducted that, in the char- 
acter and amount of research work, were 
wonderful. In all and above all was that 
fine spirit of fellowship that seemed to say, 
“We have common problems; we must meet 
them on ecémmon ground.” 

A further result of this union will be the 
formation in this town of an associated 
charity that will look after all work that 
comes under that head; also a Humane Com- 
mittee. The mayor of Higginsville is the 
president of the organization. The postmas- 
ter is the leader of the Bible studies. All 
sorts and conditions of men take part, for 
they are learning anew that “God is no 
respecter of persons.” 


A Class That Advertises. 

Up-to-date methods of publicity and the 
application of modern business methods to 
religious work have brought results in at 
least one instance. The Loyal Sons’ Sun- 
day-school class of Union Avenue Church, 
Moline, Ill., has been developed by adver- 
tising into one of the largest classes in 
any small city of the state. This class has 
an active membership of 142 and an enrolled 
membership of almost 200, although the 
members are limited to ages of from seven- 
teen to twenty-five. E. M. Austin, the teach- 
er of the class, is a progressive business man, 
proprietor of one of the largest retail hard- 
ware and furniture establishments in south- 
central Illinois. He conceived the idea of 
applying modern business ideas to his Sun- 
day-school class and has built it up from 
a membership of seven in four years. News- 
paper advertising has figured to some ex- 
tent in developing the class although cireu- 
lar letters have been used more than any- 
thing else. There are more than one hun- 
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dred kinds of printed matter which have been 
used by Mr. Austin in soliciting new mem- 
bers and encouraging present members to 
better attendance. “It is hard work,” says 
Mr. Austin, “that has brought results. I 
have sent out as many as one hundred let- 
ters to prospects and never got an acknowl- 
edgment. Then at other times the results 
have been very satisfactory. As with all 
advertising, I realize that it has its effect 
for good, even when there are no appreciable 
results.” 


Banner County Holds S. S. Convention. 

The Edgar County, IIl., Sunday-school 
Convention was held in Paris, Ill., October 
2, 3. The convention sermon was delivered 
by H. H. Peters, pastor First Church, Paris. 
There were 700 delegates present. Geo. W. 
Miller, who was one of the state officers of 
the Sunday-school Association for a number 
of years, has been president of the Edgar 
County Association for twenty-three years. 
The report shows that Edgar County is one 
of the banner counties of the state. First 
Church, Paris, and First M. E. Church, of 
that city, have been the banner schools for 
a number of years with honors about equally 
divided. The following report indicates a 
splendid showing: Number schools in 
county, seventy; number teachers and of- 
ficers, 907; number scholars enrolled, 7,512; 
total Sunday-school enrollment, 8,419; aver- 
age attendance, 4,382. 


Cedar Rapids Church Dedicated. 
Walter M. White, pastor at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., First, is a convert to the idea that the 
chief work of the church is religious educa- 
tion, and it is in harmony with this idea 
that the handsome new structure, dedicated 
October 5, is adapted especiaily for efficiency 
in Sunday-school activities. At the request 
of the congregation, Mr. White himself 
preached the dedication sermon. No ‘appeal 
was made for funds, a thanksgiving offer- 
ing being received from the congregation. 
The “real joy feature,” it is reported, of the 
morning dedication service was the response 
of nine persons to the gospel invitation. In 
the afternoon a congratulatory service was 
held, in which representatives of other fel- 
lowships extended congratulations to the 
First Church congregation and pastor. The 
Mayor of Cedar Rapids also extended best 
wishes, in behalf of the city. At 6:30 p. m. 
the young people’s societies of Cedar Rapids 
held a union meeting, led by the President 
of the Local Union. In the evening service 
six more persons were added to the church, 
and four were baptized. Mr. White de- 
clares that the new church building is doubt- 
less the most unique religious worship build- 
ing in Iowa or this part of the country. Al- 
though outwardly not presenting much the 
appearance of the usual church building, its 
Greco-Colonial appearance shows it to be 
a structure of endurance and stability, and 
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Cedar Rapids Church, an Ideal Religious Education Plant. 
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it also possesses a peculiar beauty that is 


most desirable The first floor of the con 
struction is Bedford stone, at the front and 
extending about thirty feet back, the re 


mainder being of pressed paving blocks with 
Bedford stone casings for the windows and 
doors lhe real beauty of the new church, 
however, is on the inside [he interior ar 
rangement had been carefully planned and 
carried out in every detail and there is not 


a flaw to find in any department. It can 
well be called a building of features, includ 
ing perfect systems of ventilating and heat 
ing Ihe beauty spot of the church is the 


auditorium that has a seating capacity 
of about one thousand including the bal 
my that is over the avenue end. The dec 
orations are in light green colors, including 
walls, ceiling, windows and fixtures. On 
the first floor is the kindergarten depart 
ment of the chureh This is without doubt 
one of the most « mm plete lv e juipped and 


arranged departments for the religious edu 
cation of children from two to six years of 
age, to be found anywhere Lhe depart 


ment is arranged so that it can be used as 
one room, or folding doors closed and made 
Everything in 
| 
h 


into three distinet rooms 
the way of equipment to illustrate the teac 
ing is included, not neglecting the sand ta 
ble, which can be arranged to illustrate the 


pilgrimage of the Israelites and practically 


all the teachings of scripture lhen there 
are rooms for every class in the Sunday 
achool Many of these took charge of the 


decorating of their respective rooms and the 
result is an attractively arranged system of 
educational rooms to accommodate almost 
any number of pupils that an enormous 
growth in the Sunday-school may develop. 

Since ISS], eight able men have ministered 
to this church: Robert E. Swartz, June 1, 
IS81, to May 2, 1885; Barton O. Aylesworth, 
June 1, 1885, to Februarv 18, 1889; Levi 
Marshall, March 1, 1889, to May 1, 1896; 
ey ¢ Rowlison, Sept. 6, 1806, to August 28, 
1898; J. M. Rudy, October 22, 1898, to Feb 
ruary 12, 1902; F. J. Stinson April 20, 1902, 
to February 12, 1905: G. B. Van Arsdall, 
March 1, 1905, to February 12, 1910; Walter 


M. White, June 15, 1910 


Plan Chapel as Eldred Memorial. 

Steps looking toward the erection of a 
chapel at Longa, Africa, as a memorial to 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Ray Eldred, were taken at 
a recent meeting of the Christian Endeavor 
Society of First Church, South Bend, Ind. 
The meeting was a memorial service for 
Mr. and Mrs. Eldred, who were supported by 
the Christian churches of the county and 
who died while on duty \ memorial day 
is planned by the church at which Royal J. 
Dve. Mr. Eldred’s associate in the Congo, 
will be secured to speak. Geo. W Hemry 
is pastor of the South Bend church. 


Union Spirit at Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo., Church, through its pas 
tor, Geo. L. Peters, proposed to its neighbors 
to hold union services in July and August, 
with the result that the Congregational, See 
ond Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
joined them Meetings were held in these 
ehurches each pastor preaching once a month, 
fhe young people also joined both in religi 


ous meetings and social gatherings. ‘The fel- 
lowship was delightful and many expressions 
of desire for a wider fraternity resulted. 


\ closer unity of these churches will re 
sult, reports Mr Peters 
A ‘‘Social Educational Program.’’ 

Mr. J. G. Holladay, superintendent of First 
Chureh Sunday-sechool, Norfolk, Va., is of- 
fering his school the following “Social Ed 
ucational Program 


1. Hducational—Mondays, 7:15-7:45, Ad 


vanced Training Mondays, 7:45-8:30, Ele 
mentary Specialization; First Standard of 
Teacher Training; Secondary Mission Study; 
Bible-school administration ; Boy Prob 
lem Class. Mondays, 8:30-0:15, United Mis 
sion Study 2. Social—Domestic Science 
Class: Sewing Class Kindergarten Class. 
3. Church Services—‘The Training of the 
Twelve.” a Series of Sermons on the Teach- 


ings of Jesus for Sunday mornings of Oc 
tober and November. “The Apostolic ( hurch,” 
a Series of Sermons on the Acts of Apost 
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les, for Sunday evenings of October and No- 
vember. “Beacon Lights of Church History,” 
a Series of Wednesday Night Talks, dealing 
with the landmarks of Christianity. A diplo- 
ma will be granted for attendance at two 
Monday Night Classes and the three Church 
Services each week during October and No- 
vember. 


Three Churches That Are Wise. 

Three churches, at least, sent their pas- 
tors to the Toronto Convention, and placed 
themselves on an honor list that all will 
recognize as being such. These churches are: 
Central, Springfield, Mo., Geo. L. Peters, 
pastor; Highland, Kan., Hugh Lomax, pas- 
tor; Franklin, Ind., W. J. Wright, pastor. 
Bloomington, IIL, First, sent Mrs. Edgar 
D. Jones, the pastor’s wife. Are there 
others to be heard from’? The question is, 
why is it not an established custom for all 
churches to send their leaders to the na- 
tional conventions, simply as an investment 
in increased ministeral efliciency ? 


Men’s Class Builds Tabernacle. 

Without changing from work clothes to 
“ehureh clothes,” about seventy-five men and 
boys of Irvington Christian Church, Indian- 
apolis, at 5 o’clock Sept. 27, held a_ short 
praise service in celebration of the comple 
tion of the tabernacle of the men’s Bible 
class, on which the finishing touches had just 
been placed. The entire building was erect- 
ed in a day and contains two rooms, one for 
the men’s class and the other for the young 
men, to be used until the new Sunday-school 


building, now under way, has been com- 
pleted The women of the ehureh served 
lunch to the workmen. The pastor, Charles 


H. Winders, was one of the most industri- 
ous “carpenters” on the job. 


Church Installs ‘‘Movies.’’ 

First Church, Lawrence, Kans., has in- 
stalled a motion picture machine to be used 
in the religious educational work of the 


ehurch. E. T. MeFarland, pastor, says re- 
garding this addition to the churelh’s equip- 
ment: “I think that the church has to adopt 
new methods to keep up with the change in 
time. The motion picture machine has be- 
come an instrument for the educational and 
spiritual uplift of the community I have 


studied this problem for a number of years 





WE TAKE OFF OUR HAT TO— 


The fair city of Toronto, which set 
a standard of hospitality for future 
conventions. 

The Convention Committee, which, in 
the efficiency of its management of the 
convention, carried off high honor. 

The weather man, for the week of 
Indian summer weather during the con- 
vention, 

President F. A. Henry, a model pre- 
siding officer in promptness of decision 
and kindliness of manner. 

President Hill M. Bell, Judge Henry’s 
successor, who will wield the gavel at 
Atlanta. 

Rev. C. O. Reynard, Cecil Street pas- 
tor, a veritable Napoleon of convention 
management. 

Rev. L. O. Bricker and the churches 
of Atlanta, who won the 1914 conven 
tion. . 

The Presbyterian, Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Congregational communions, 
for furnishing some of the best ad- 
dresses of the Toronto convention. 

\. E. Cory and his “team” of helpers, 
who came up to Toronto with $1,000,- 
000 pledged for foreign missions. 

The host of new subscribers added to 
The Christian Century family at To- 
ronto, , ; 

H. W. Hunter, who is helping to realize 
Christian union at Higginsville, Mo. 

Walter M. White and the (Cedar 
Rapids Church, on the successful com- 
pletion of their ambitious building ven- 
ture. 

Edgar County, Ill, on its banner 
standing as a Sunday School state. 
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and feel that the church should use the mo- 
tion pictures as a means of calling attention 
to the higher things of life.” 


Rock Island Pastor on ‘‘Ideals.’’ 


M. E. Chatley, pastor at Rock Island, IIL, 
is preaching a series of “Ideal” sermons, 
The series comprises talks on “The Ideal 
Young Man,” “The Ideal Husband,” “The 
Ideal Wife” and “The Ideal Home.” The 
material for the sermon on “The Ideal Young 
Man” was gathered from letters written by 
young ladies of the church, setting forth 
the faults of the young men of their acquain- 
tance as they saw them. 


Paris, Ill., Church Busy. 

Several facts account for the fruitful day 
at Paris, LIL, October 5: The church was 
reopened after extensive repairs; the four- 
cornered Sunday-school contest between 
Paris, Jacksonville, Litchfield and Cham- 
paign was launched; and special prepara- 
tions were made for the union evangelistic 
campaign to begin October 12, with Evan- 
gelists Hart and Magann. 

J. M. Rudy, pastor at Quincy, Ill, is 
preaching a series of sermons on “What Will 
Primitive Christianity Do for Quincy?” The 
series includes discussions of the following 
topics: “What’s the Matter With Quincy?’ 
“What Will Primitive Christianity Do for 
Quincy?” “What Will It Do for the Quin- 
ey Church?” “What Will It Do for the 
Quincy Young Man?” “What Will It Do 
for Quiney Society?” “What Will It Do for 
the Quincy Pulpit?” “What Will It Do for 
Quincy Newspapers?” “What Will It Do for 
the Quincey Saloonkeeper?” 

Two St. Louis Christian ministers have 
just received calls to Eastern churches. A 
call to Third Street Church of Philadelphia, 
has been considered by L. W. McCreary, pas- 
tor of the Hamilton Avenue Christian church, 
for some weeks, but he will probably not ac- 
cept. St. James Street Church, of Boston, has 
extended a call to J. H. Mohorter, secretary 
of the National Benevolent Association. 
It is not likely that Mr. Mohorter will ac- 
cept. He served the St. James Street Church 
six years. From there he went to Pueblo, 
where he remained four years, coming to 
St. Louis to take charge of the National 
Benevolent Association. Both Mr. McCreary 
and Mr. Mohorter are graduates of Hiram 
( ollege. 

The following are the dates of county con- 
ventions in Third District, Mo., J. H. Jones, 
Springfield, Mo., superintendent: Dade Co., 
Antioch Chureh Oct. 10-12; Barton Co., 
Golden City, Oct. 13-14; Cedar Co., Jerico 
Springs, Oct. 17-19; Vernon Co., Schell City, 
Oct. 20-21; St. Clair Co., Ohio, Oct. 22-23; 
Polk Co., Aldrich, Oct. 24-26; Greene Co., 
Walnut Grove, Oct. 27, 28; Webster Co., 
Marshfield, Oct. 29-30; Laclede Co., Leban- 
on, Oct. 31-Nov. 1; Pulaski Co., Crocker, 
Nov. 3-4; Phelps Co., Rolla Nov. 5-6; Dent 
Co., Salem, Nov. 7-9; Jasper Co., Joplin, 
Noy. 11-12; Barry Co., Cassville, Nov. 13-14. 

During the six and one-half years’ pastorate 
of E. Richard Edwards, resigning pastor 
of Main Street Church, Kokomo, Ind., four 
hundred persons have taken membership with 
the church, a $9,000 debt has been paid, and 
audiences have increased. Mr. Edwards has 
not yet decided upon his future field. 

The death is reported of J. S. Edwards, re- 
tired minister of the Aberdeen, Wash., 
church. Mr. Edwards was a native of Eng- 
land, but most of his work was done in Il- 
linois and Nebraska. He was eighty years 
of age at the time of his death. 

A plan is being advocated for the merger 
of five churches in Highland Park, Des 
Moines, la. The denominations repre- 
sented are, Presbyterian, Methodist, Evan- 
gelical, Baptist and Disciples. 

The annual address for the Orange Co. 
Calif.. Christian Endeavor Union was 
delivered by Bruce Brown of Fullerton, at 
the Anaheim convention, Sunday evening, 
Oct. 5. , 

By the will of Randall R. Gordon, a wealthy 
farmer of Tayloryille, Ill, First Chureh, 
St. Louis, has received a gift of $30,000. 
THe legacy is one-third of the estate. 

October 5 was observed by the Cedar Falls, 
Ia., church as “Men and Boys Day.” 
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Englewood church, the east side congrega- 
tion of Indianapolis, Ind., is now occupy- 
ing its enlarged building, having re 
modeled and refurnished it at a cost of more 
than eight thousand dollars. One of the 
best features of improvement is the ade- 
quate provision made for a modern graded 
Sunday-school. Quarters are provided for 
each department and also for two large 
adult classes entirely apart from the church 
auditorium. The dedication was impressive 
and conducted by home forces, the pastor, 
E. E. Moorman, preaching the sermon. A. L. 
Oreutt teacher of one of the adult classes 
took charge of the subscriptions necessary 
to cover the expenses, and it is noteworthy 
that this was entirely provided for in cash 
and five-year subscriptions. 


Che Christian churches of Nicholas county, 
Ky., have become a “living link” again for 
the support of a missionary in the foreign 
field, and James C. Ogden, of that county, 
is to be their missionary. He and his family 
are to leave about January 1 for Batang, 
libet, where he has been stationéd. 


The fourth annual report of W. B. Clem- 
mer, pastor at Rockford, IIll., includes the 
following items: Added to the church, 22; 
collected toward building fund, $4,321.19; 
ground broken for new church building May 
17, basement to be ready Nov. 1. 


The church at Monticello, Ill., has recently 
burned the mortgage on the building there. 
The congregation at Monticello is small, 
but, under H. J. Hostetler, has made a fine 
record. Not a cent of indebtedness is left 
to its debit. 


J. H. Whistler, pastor at Tulare, Cal., has 
been elected president of the Tulare Minis- 
terial Union. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Hillsboro, Ind., Martin and Hoghatt, evan- 
gelists. 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., W. W. Weedon, pastor; 
S. M. Martin and J. A. Carroll, evangelists. 
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St. Joseph, IIL, B. H. Linville, pastor, 
preaching; Wallace Tuttle, singing. 

Tallula, Tl, F. M. Lindenmeyer and C. H. 
Altheide, evangelists. 

Burlington Junction, Mo., John W. Lane, 
minister; R. E. Snodgrass, evangelist; 78; 
closed. 

Beaumont, Tex., A. E. 
Minges company, evangelists. 

Jefferson, la.. W. L. Dalton, pastor; Rich- 
ard Martin, evangelist. 

Maysville, Ky., A. F. Stahl, pastor; Fife 
brothers, evangelists; 142; continuing. 

Sedgwick, Kan., J. W. Umphries, pastor; 
C. R. L. Vawter, evangelist; 90; continuing. 

Tipton, Ind., G. I. Hoover. pastor; Ham 
ilton and Stewarts, evangelists. 

Millersburg, O., Sala and 
gelists; 27; continuing. 

Alexandria, Ind., H. E. 
preaching; 50; continuing. 

Hebron, Ind., R. H. Fife, evangelist; 18; 
closed. 

Oregon, Mo., Rev. Mr. Brown, pastor; R. H. 
Fife, evangelist. 

Maryville, Kan., W. L. 
44: closed. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo., J. P. Jesse, pastor; 
W. L. Harris, evangelist. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Mark Wayne Williams, 
pastor, preaching; Jack Lewis, singing. 

Ft. Cobb, Okla.. J. W. Coates, pastor; 
Oscar Ingold, evangelist. 

Rich Hill, Mo, C. L. 
preaching. 

Cache, Okla., J. H. MeWhirter, evangelist. 

Unionville, Va., J. T. T. Hundley, pastor, 
preaching; 23: closed. 


Ewell, pastor; 


Leigh, evan- 


Wilhite, pastor, 


Harris, evangelist; 


Harbord, pastor, 


CALLS. 


L. H. Graham, Sheridan, to Martinsville, 
Ind. 

George Huff, Oakwood to Ludlow, Tl. 

C. Lyman Pyatt, to Brockton, Mass. 
(Crescent Street.) 

S. C. Brock, Eau Claire. Wis., 
nial Mission, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. E. Wooldridge, Denton, Tex., to Fay- 


to Centen- 
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etteville, Tenn., Nov. 1. 

Claude J. Miller, to Greeley, Colo. Has 
begun work. Eight additions first day. 

W. L. Mellvaine, North Hill Church, Spo- 
kane, Wash., to work under provincial board, 
Canada. 

W. A. Myers, to Geneva, O. 

Charles Darsie, to West Side, Springfield, 
oO 

L. W. Klinker, to Pico Heights, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

F. G. Myrick, to Mt. Auburn, TIl. 

Ben M. Edwards, Quanah to Vernon, Tex. 

J. R. Blunt, Joplin, Mo., to First, Winni- 
peg, Can. 

F. B. Nickerson, Rockdale, Tex., 
Avenue, Little Rock, Ark. 

Samuel Gregg to Marshfield, Ore. 


to Wright 


RESIGNATIONS. 


J. H. Swift, Hood River, Ore. 

P. F. York, Ridge Farm, Ill. 

R. B. Hyten, Hedrick, Ia. 

R. L. Handley, Kflamazoo, Mich., Jan. 1. 
C. S. Needham, Lemore, Cal. 

A. M. Growden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


DEDICATIONS. 


Herrin, Ill, H. J. Reynolds, pastor; G. L. 
Snively, dedicator; $17,000 asked for, $20,000 
secured, 


CHICAGO. 


Memorial Church, under the leadership of 
Ek. L. Dakin, is taking a grip upon the prob- 
lems of the city. During the week of Oct. 
6-10, the following lectures were given at the 
church by several leaders in social reform: 
“Vital Problems Facing the Women of Chi 
cago,” by Miss Jane Addams; “Vital Prob- 
lems of City Charities,” by Eugene T. Lies, 
Superintendent of United Charities in Chi- 
cago; “Vital Problems in Practical Religion,” 
by Herbert L. Willett, University of Chi- 
cago; “Vital Problems of Civie Government,” 
by Alderman Chas. E. Merriam, Chicago; 
“Vital Problems of Education,” by Chas. R. 
Henderson, University of Chicago. 
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700 E. Fortieth St. 





Reasons Why 


} BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 


schools among Disciples. 
1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 
They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 


They are free from the sectarian spirit. 
They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 


They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 


7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 


8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce them and are now using them. 


9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 





Chicago 








Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
There are 120 periodicals in this series. 
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THE PARAMOUNT PUZZLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE." 
By A. Z. CONRAD. 

What have we in the narrative of the Mes- 
opotamian prophet? It is a fascinating 
sacred drama; a pause in a pilgrim program 
to study the paramount puzzle of the uni- 


verse, human personality. It is an episode 
in a national evolution. It is an incident 
interrupting the progress of a people. It 
deals with disastrous deterioration. It re 
veals the catastrophe resulting from cupid 
ity. It portrays that mysterious thing which 
we call personality. “Personality:” the 
unanswered question of Philosophy; the 
horizonless field of Theology; the despair ot 
Science; the enigma ofeLife. “Personality:” 
a bundle of contradictions; elusive, yet all 


determining; illusive, yet substantial; har- 
mony with revolution; virility with vacil 
lation; courage with capitulation; purpose- 
ful yet perverse; decision with duplicity; 
courtesy with cruelty; aspiration with deteri- 
oration; the crown and glory of creation yet 
a possible catastrophe epitomized. There 
is mn personality a,constant quantity, hence, 
the lessons which pertain to it are timeless 
and unaffected by latitude or longitude. 
THE MEASURE OF A MAN. 

Not “What,” but “Why?” The master 
motive measures the man. Speed counts less 
than direction Push has its value in pur- 
pose. Pjety registers the merits of prayers. 
Gifts are glorified by their graciousness. 
Faith is futile without affection. Conviction 


is cancelled if it is not consecrated. Animus 
estimates action. Revelation without right- 
eousness neither lifts nor lights. Liberty is 
limited to a choice of masters. The pre- 
vailing passion purifies or paralyzes. It is 
God or the Adversary, Christ or Belial. Con- 
flicting emotions are heralds of warning. The 
decline and fall of an empire has its coun- 


terpart in the decline and fall of a soul. 
Hereditary privilege and religious practice 
exempt none from temptation. rhe polson 
of avarice works slowly but surely. The 
cup must be rejected or health renounce l. 
Sincerity is the fingerboard that points the 
way to sanctification. Cherishing the desire 
for forbidden delight sooner or later under- 
mines the citadel of faith 
THE SEER OF PETHOR. 

The year is fourteen hundred and sixty, 
B. It is autumn. Standing upon the 
banks of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia we 
note the approach of a royal suite, splendidly 
appareled. Moving with dignity and author 
ity they enter the streets of Pethor and are 
soon directed to the object of their commis- 
sion, the “Seer of Pethor.” rhey represent 
Balak, the king of the Moabites, who has 
sent them with a summons to Balaam, the 
far-famed prophet. The sacred drama proceeds 
with striking imagery, splendid movement, 
glorious portrayal and profound teaching. We 
have in the narrative one of the great char- 
acter studies in literature. In it we dis- 
cover how human personality baffles all at- 
tempt at analysis and renders impossible ac- 


curate valuation. This seer of the ancient 
land of Abraham inherited certain special 
privileges. The descendants of Nahor and 


Laban were related to the Israelites in Je- 
hovah worship. However much idolatry may 
have modified monotheistic conceptions, Je 
hovah worship was still’ practiced and Ba- 
laam, the son of Beor, was the priest of Je- 
hovah and had gained a wide reputation both 
for beatitude and malediction. He must have 
been peculiarly eminent in the latter to have 
led a distant king to believe in his ability 
to annihilate enemies by his word. 
RELIGION WITHOUT RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Balak, king of the Moabites, was agitated 
with great fears because the hosts of Israel 
were encamped upon the plains of Moab. 
Swift and complete had been the Israelite 
conquest of Sihon, king of the Amorites and 
Og, king of Bashan. _ Fearing to await an 


*Note.—International Sunday-school _les- 
son for November 2, 1913. Numbers 22:1-24. 


open engagement Balak decided in a sub- 
tle way to destroy the power of the enemy. 
He entertained a false notion, namely, that a 
God to be serviceable must be manageable. 
What about his own deities? A_ religion 
which is not good for an emergency is worth- 
less. It is a historic fact that no people have 
ever been satisfied with the god they have 
worshiped until they have found Jehovah the 
God of the Christians. It is a testimony to 
the persistence of belief in the reality of a 
supernatural interest in human affairs, that 
jJalak now sought the help of the distant 
peer. 
THE SUMMONS. 


In right royal fashion he proceeds to sum- 
mon the seer and to appoint to him the task 
before he comes. It seems never to have oc- 
curred to Balak that the priest of Jehovah 
might not be purchasable. He finds no in- 
consistency in calling for a curse by a de- 
votee of religion, upon a people who have 
never harmed him. Righteousness and re- 
ligion were unrelated in his thinking. He 
believed every man had his price and so he 
proceeded to send the rewards of divination. 
In his thought anyone who had to do with 
the supernatural was a soothsayer. It is not 
therefore necessary to assume that* Balak’s 
estimate of Balaam was correct. ‘He re- 
versed the true order and instead of recog- 
nizing that the priest of Jehovah must be 
governed by his God, he assumed that God 
was controlled by his priest. The request 
carried its own condemnation. It was an 
appeal to curse an innocent people who wor- 
shiped Jehovah. Without doubt Balaam 
knew of the signal events which had attend- 
ed the emancipation of Israel. He was re- 
lated to them by the ties of religion. He 
should promptly have declined. 


DALLYING WITH DANGER. 


Piaying with fire is always perilous. Ba- 
laam tritled with conscience when he invited 
the messengers, who had made known their 
errand, to stay through the night while he 
sought further revelation. The offered re- 
wards were great and he realized the im- 
possibility of accepting them without at 
least appearing to give a consideration to 
the king’s desire. Jehovah gave an emphatic 
“No” to the suggestion of response to Ba- 
lak’s appeal. It was so clear and convine- 
ing that the prophet was compelled to de- 
cline. In his answer he trifled with truth. 
He opened a loophole for further negotia- 
tion. He had been flattered by the message 
of the king: “For I wot that he whom thou 
blessest is blessed and he whom thou cursest 
is cursed.” He desired to reject the invi- 
tation and still retain the favor of the king. 
Jehovah had said to him, “Thou shalt not 
curse the people for they are blessed,” but 
Balaam said, “The Lord refuses to give me 
leave to go with you.” He does not say why. 
\ second commission more imposing follows, 
V. 15. “And Balak sent yet again Princes 
more, and more honorable than they,” with 
this promise, “For I will promote thee unto 


very great honor. I will do whatsoever 
thou sayest unto me.” In his answer Ba- 
laam shows at his best. “If Balak should 


give me his house full of silver and gold I 
cannot go beyond the words of the Lord my 
God to do less or more.” That listens well. 
But wait. He adds, “Now therefore tarry 
ye here this night that I may know what the 
Lord will say unto me more.” The struggle 
was on between allegiance and avarice. The 
poison was working. Conscience was com- 
manding him while desire was devouring. He 
should have known the finality of the de- 
cision of Jehovah. It indicates the break- 
ing down of loyalty to the altars which he 
served. Right here, in my judgment, we 
have the key to the whole situation. His 
prestige and his authority did not save him. 
He was on the watershed and had it in his 
power to turn the current either way. He 
turned it the wrong way. 


WORSHIP AND WILFULNESS. 


Balak met him at the extreme borders of 
his dominion. He proposes to co-operate 
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with him and is eager for the immediate ap- 
plication of supernatural powers to annihi- 
late his enemy. Altars and sacrifices are 
called into requisition at once. There could 
be no greater perversion of religious truth 
than to suppose that sacrifices could com- 
mand and control the will of God. Worship 
is impossible without obedience. To ignore 
a definite manifestation of God’s will and 
insist upon some other answer than he has 
given, indicates a perverseness which will 
defeat the commands of conscience and the 
call of God. He was seeking not to know 
God’s way but to have his own way. Still 
he was not willing to part company with 
Jehovah. The grip of his religion was 
strong upon him. He was led to an advan- 
tageous point from which he might behold 
the camp of the invaders. Under the spell 
of spiritual influence he could not control, 
he broke forth into prophetic utterance and 
beautiful pictorial portrayal, weighted with 
blessing for the people whom he had been 
called to curse. 
CHANGED VIEWPOINT. 

Surprised and alarmed Balak concluded 
that a changed viewpoint might change a 
blessing into a curse. Today we are told 
that there is everything in viewpoint; that 
the different attitude toward truth is deter- 
mined by point of view. We must hark back 
to this old time drama to learn the immu- 
tability of God, the changelessness of truth, 
the eternity of truth. ‘The vacillating na- 
ture of the prophet becomes increasingly ap 
parent. He is himself willing to hearken to 
the appeal of the king and once more altars 
and sacrifices are employed not to know the 
mind of God but to enforce the will of the 
prince and to procure the perverse desires 
of a declining prophet. Once more he is 
controlled and commanded and in an ec- 
stasy of beatitude paints the future glories 
of Israel. A third attempt results in a more 
ardent and far-reaching declaration of the 
permanent conquests of Israel, and both star 
and sceptre are employed to indicate the 
coming glory and dominion, first of the 
Davidiec and then of the Messianic Kingdom. 
Sequel: Priest and prince separated with 
mutual contempt. Every reference to Ba- 
laam in the New Testament is in the line of 
reproach and condemnation. The reference 
in Revelations, ch. 2, indicates that the de- 
generacy which set in when Balaam declined 
to rest his case upon distinct revelation, 
continued until he was utterly lost. He is 
accredited with the responsibility of the dis- 
aster which befell the Israelites through 
lust and idolatry. Rev. 2:14. The lure 
of luxury was too much for, him. Though 
compelled to pronounce blessing upon Israel 
he seems to have taught Balaam how to win 
his evil purpose by appealing to the sen- 
suous desires of Israel inviting them to the 
heathen feasts, tempting them with women 
and wine until many of them were led to 
immorality and the grossest idolatry, with 
subsequent punishment. He took up his res- 
idence in Midian and was slain with the five 
kings (Numbers 31:8). 

LIFE LESSONS. 

The element of finality is important in all 
decisions of duty. 

True religion cannot be used for selfish 
ends. 

Evasions of truth are invariably ener- 
vating spiritually. 

The difficulties of retreat double the dan- 
ger of decline. 

Intellectual faith must be also affectional 
or it fails. 

Slumbering fires of covetousness will in- 
evitably destroy the ship and cargo. 

No schemes of men can circumvent the 
Divine will. 

Sacrifices without surrender are useless. 

View-points do not affect Truth-points. 

Human maledictions can ‘never destroy 
Divine beatitude. 

It is possible to have just religion enough 
to lose the rewards of both worlds. 

It is one thing to know the Revelation of 
God and quite another to know the God of 
revelation. 

The “star” and “sceptre” in the vision of 
the prophet are the supreme fact in the 
world’s history. 

When the shout of a king is heard in the 
camp, false princes and false prophets cap 
neither destroy nor dislodge. 
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The Mid-Week Service | 


By Smas JONEs. 











OUR EXAMPLE. 
Oct. 22. 1 Peter 2:21. 

The psychologist tells us that imitation 
plays an important part in the formation 
of our habits. The ethical teacher empha- 
sizes the necessity of having the right kind 
of actions to imitate. The man reflects his 
early surroundings. Our character is in 
large part formed before we begin to reason 
about imitation and examples. If our 
parents are wise and good, we get the right 
start. If they are foolish and morally weak, 
we are very apt to find ourselves endowed 
with a stock of pernicious habits when we 
come to the age of reason. 

The most unfavorable surroundings have 
in them something that is good. The most 
frivolous parents have moments of moral 
sanity. It would be difficult, impossible, to 
find a human being entirely devoid of good 
habits. These good habits form the basis 
for others. The mature person needs good 
examples and can profit by them greatly. 

Loyalty. 

The life of Jesus exhibits the highest loyal- 
ty. It has in all ages been deemed a virtue 
to be true to one’s country. Patriotism has 
ever been praised most extravagantly. Loyal- 
ty to the family has been the theme of poet 
and orator from time immemorial. The 
friend ceases to be a friend when his loyalty 
is questionable. On the first reading of what 
Jesus says to his disciples about following 
him, it might appear that he denies the value 
of the common loyalties. He demands ab- 
solute obedience even at the cost of race 
pride, family affection, and cherished friend- 
ships. But closer examination shows that he 
is teaching a loyalty that includes all others. 
If it is neeessary to forsake father and 
mother, the father and mother are asking of 
their children a loyalty that is narrow. A 
nation may be wrong and loyalty to it may 
require that the best citizens teach what a 
majority call treason. <A friend loses his 
claim upon us when he thinks that for his 
sake we should smother our convictions. 

Suffering 

Jesus invites us to live the strenvous life. 
The songs of the church that best proclaim 
the gospel are battle hymns. The wars of 
the Lord are always in progress. The method 
of warfare changes from age to age, the war 
never ceases. Wicked men fight to retain 
their privileges. The disciple of Jesus, if he 
follow the example of his Master, demands 
unconditional surrender of the hosts of evil 
doers. They know that he is against them 
and they make all the trouble for him that 
they can. He must endure something for 
the sake of Christ or deny the faith. The 
persecutors may be in the church and occupy 
the seats of power. A man’s faith may cause 
him to be accused of denying the faith. 
Jesus opposed evil and ignorant men and he 
accepted the consequences, He did not com- 
Plain. The disciple cannot have comfort as 
the first object of his ambition. He must 
learn to rejoice in doing his work well and 
faithfully and to count the opposition he 
arouses as a testimony to his effectiveness. 

Humility 

The humble man does whatever work comes 
to his hand. While other persons are discuss- 
ing their dignity, he is performing a useful 
act. Peter and John thought it was unbe- 
coming in persons of their standing to wash 
the feet of a fellow disciple. Jesus did not 
have to maintain his standing by refraining 
from a kindly ministry. If one is great 
enough, he can lift the most humble ser- 
Vice to a place of honor. The little fellow 
needs to be on his guard lest he do the work 
of an inferior. We have allowed the despots 
to teach us what nobility is, men who have 
made human life and virtue secondary to 
their ambitions. Jesus has told us man is 
first. From him we must learn what is great 
and what is small. The great one is he that 
Serves, this we have not fully grasped. The | 
humble man places no obstacles of foolish | 
Pride in the way of duty. 
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